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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers 


at the price of ordinary paper! 


Now you can use printing papers that permit the 
finest printing results, and, at the same time, 
substantial savings. Sevefooad* papers have a s 
smooth printing surface produced by exclusive 

ing processes. These papers reproduce four-co!or process 
plates handsomely. Products can be portrayed with a 
high degree of realism. Sevedcoad is the key to eye. 
winning printing that puts your story across with 
enthusiasm and helps move merchandise. 

Fevelcoat also brings new paper economy. Adyver- 
tisers who have been paying a premium for superior 
printing results can make important savings at » 
sacrifice of quality by specifying Yeredroad papers 
Levelcoat provides all the beauty of costly printing paper 
at the price of ordinary paper! 

On the other hand, if you have a small budget for 
printing which has limited you to not-so-good appear- 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you can now 
step-up to Zerefcoal quality paper at little, if any, 


extra Cost. 


Seeing is believing... Your 

printer or paper merchant can 

show you samples of Seredcoal 

papers. Or write Kimberly-Clark 

for proofs of fine printed results 

Ki f, . You'll agree, these new papers 
mitect do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper mer- 


chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


Multifect’ ore 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CO | meNEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street LOS ANGELES — 510 West Sixth Street 
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‘ Complete Banking Service 

for Commerce and Industry 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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® The best insurance is that which 
wards off the 


dangers against which it is written. 


most successfully 
In no other form of insurance is 
this fact so well established as in 


boiler and machinery underwriting. 


¢ It explains why Hartford Steam 
Boiler expends a very substantial 
proportion of its premium income 
toward preventing power-equip- 
the 


benefits policyholders derive from 


ment failures. And, in turn, 
Hartford’s engineering set-up are 
one of the most important rea- 
sons why this Company is chosen 


to write more power-plant insur- 


ance than is written by any five 
other underwriters in this exacting 


field. 


© Today’s critical need for national 
defense production makes protec- 
tion against industrial power-plant 
than 
before. If your choice is the com- 
pany which your agent or broker 


accidents more vital ever 


will tell you is the oldest and one 


its kind in 
which 


of the 
America--a 


strongest of 

company spe- 
cializes exclusively in engineering 
insurance —you will be the gainer! 
@POWER-PLANT INSURANCE BY POWER ENGINEERS! 
— covering Boilers, Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines, 
Turbines, 


Pressure Vessels, Electric Equipment. 


THe Hartrorp STEAM BoILeR INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE CoMPANY 


se < 
HARTFORD hy 
CONNECTICUT 
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ers or were obtained from private sou 
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HOW TO BRIDGE THE GAP 


BETWEEN YOU AND THE 
WORLD'S RICHEST MARKET 


An Ohio Company needed a new 
district manager for New York State 
in a hurry. “‘We should have a man 
who is thoroughly familiar with the 
territory,” said the sales manager. 
“But I can’tgo there to hire him now.” 


“Let me handle this, Tom.” said 
the vice president. ‘I think I know 
how to find a candidate without 
leaving the office..” 


He called a New York City number. 
A Marine Midland Trust Company 
official answered. As a result, a new 
manager was hired shortly after. And 
the New York State territory problem 
was a problem no longer. 


Bridging the distance between your busi- 
ness and the rich New York market is al- 
most daily routine for a Marine Midland 
bank. If you are a Marine Midland cus- 
tomer, you have at your disposal services 
that the usual commercial bank does not 
give. The finding of a district manager is 
only one of them. It may be getting credit 
data or supplying data on available manu- 
facturing facilities in Up-State New York. 
You receive the aid of Marine Midland 
banks in 39 trading centers of the state, 
and of executives who know their commu- 
nities so well they can be of immediate aid. 

Let us show you how this intimate knowl- 
edge of important sales territories can 
save business time and money for your 
firm. The farther away you are, the more im- 
portant this service can be in developing 
New York State, World’s Richest Market. 


MARINE MIDLAND 
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TO A DECISION 


Don’t make any mistake about that “Balkan sideshow.” This is 
start of the great showdown and the test of whether America ca 
the decision. In preparation for the news that’s coming, we g 
now, “Europe at the Turning Point’’—page 15. 


| PRICE CRACKDOWN? 


We Americans prefer to do things informally—even such im, 
things as preventing inflation by controlling prices. But Wash 
now thinks it’s about time for Leon Henderson to put on his top-hat 
pick up his big stick. Get set for a formal Price Administration (pag 


/FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


To production men, national defense has presented two big pro 

machines and materials. For first aid, see this week’s practical cas 
studies on how companies are converting plants and production lin 
to armament making (page 32), on how industry is finding substitute 
for the metals needed for war (page 59). Big aid to defense producti 


is a new, little-known air-freight line (page 44). 


MAN OF THE WEEK 


Philip Murray talks wages up; Leon Henderson talks prices down. But 
this week, Ernest T. Weir, president of National Steel Corp., did the 
talking. (See page 65 and The Trend, page 80.) 


WANTED IN WASHINGTON 


Is the Secret Service trailing you? Don’t jump; that’s the first thing 
that follows an invitation to join the national-defense organization in 
Washington. See the answer to “What's a ‘Woc’?” on page 46. 


HOUSING—INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 


If you live in a “defense town” and if you are a good citizen of that town, 
you have already begun to worry about industry's responsibility for 
housing its workers. A look at Detroit (page 38) reveals the kind of 
problem that’s coming up—and how you can get help from Washington. 


PRICE CONTROLS—ALL STYLES 


Probably no other industry in the United States can match the record of 
peach canners and growers in experimenting with price stabilization. 
Currently, antitrust investigators are studying that whole record. What 


they will find—page 49. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


New Products 
Labor & Management 


Washington Bulletin 
Figures of the Week 
The Outlook 

National Defense 
Marketing 

Regional Market Outlook 
Production 


Business Abroad 
Profit & Loss 
The Trading Post 
The Trend 
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CENTURY 


-| | dt Seleéled MOTORS 


Satisfy Your 


Engineers + 


CENTURY ELECTRIC Ca 
$1 Lie so 


Managers + 
e 
and Superintendents 


% entury Job Selected Motors are sure to 
( satisfy your engineering staff because 
of their mechanical and engineering advan- 
tages. They answer the demands of your 
= shop men too because they're designed to 
stay continuously on the job and to take the 
hard knocks of all types of heavy duty service. 
Because Century Job Selected Motors are 
designed to fit their particular job, to meet 
But the demands of the driven machine and its 
the surrounding conditions, they assure contin- 
uous production with a minimum of oper- 
ating and maintenance. expense. When 
motors are selected for the job, with the 
character of the load and its operating con- 
ditions carefully considered, you know each 
motor will perform its particular task most economically. 
Inside your plant, or for outdoor installations, there’s the correct 
Century Job Selected Motor to meet the load requirements, and 
designed to protect the vital parts of the motor from unusual sur- 
rounding conditions. For illustration: 


hing 


1 in 


Century High Torque Motors start heavy loads without the expense of overmotoring. 


Century Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled Motors enclose vital parts and protect them 
against destructive surrounding atmospheres. 


| of Century Splashproof Motors protect against splashing or dripping liquids. 


fon. Century Multi-Speed Motors enable you to meet the specialized demands of indus- 
trial processing equipment. 
Century Explosion-Proof Motors for operation in heavily charged combustible 


CENTURY 
Job-Selected 
MOTORS 


>t 


atmospheres. 
1 of Century Job Selected Motors are available in a wide variety of 
ion. types and sizes from fractional to 600 horsepower to meet practically 
hat every commercial and industrial requirement. Your nearest Century 


MACHINE 
FUNCTIONS 


MOTOR 
FACTORS 


Motor Specialist will gladly help you and your engineers to select 
the proper motor to meet your needs. Call him in today — his advice 
may well save you money and help step up production too. 


64 CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


65 1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Missouri | 
69 Offices and stock points in principal cities | 3 
73 
77 | 
79 }in the World 

80 
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When customers sweltered ine” 
were zero, the owners of a st 
No wonder it was sweltering . . . 


The building management c. 
quickly proved that the right 1 
in the boiler room, end discomfor 


done, and today customers are cx D N 

building management not only hi ..al income, but 
also a saving in fuel costs. Asbesto «ed two white elephants 
into black ink. 


Keasbey & Mattison has developed scores of products employ- 
ing the exclusive virtues of asbestos. From fire-proof shingles for 
the home to high-efficiency heat insulation for industry . . . all 
are making their unique contribution to 
safety, comfort and economy. 


Nature made asbestos: Keasbey & Mat- 
tison, America’s asbestos pioneer, has 
made ‘t serve mankind—since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


— 


Again—Reorganization 


President Roosevelt will ask Congress 
soon to renew his authority to reorgan- 
ize the government's executive branch, 
this time without the strings that have 
been tied by Capitol Hill to previous 
reorganization acts. Object is to bring 
the government’s entire operation into 
line with the defense-war program. 

It is expected that Roosevelt will flash 
his message to Congress next week. He 
would have sent it up sooner but didn’t 
want new cries of “dictator” to distract 
attention from the lease-lend bill. 


Big Name Wanted 


Setting up a showy home-defense or- 
ganization is delayed because F. D. R. 
can’t find a suitable “big name” to 
head it. Home defense plans were 
drawn up by Wayne Coy, assistant 
administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, ex-Ambassador William Bullitt, 
and Budget Director Harold Smith. 

It was taken for granted that either 
Coy or Bullitt would head the agency, 
but neither man, the President is re- 
ported to feel, has sufficient national 
prestige. 


Comparing the War Effort 


Statistics from the Production Plan- 
ning Board: 

England is using 50% of its income 
for direct war manufacturing, Canada 
42%, United States 20%. Dollar equiy- 
alents are $15,000,000,000 and $2,300,- 
000,000 for Britain and Canada in the 
year ending March 31, 1942, in which 
their national income is estimated at 
$30,000,000,000 and $5,500,000,000 
respectively. United States war spend- 
ing is estimated at $17,600,000,000 
this year against an estimated national 


income of $88,000,000,000. 


Planes in the Springtime 


March record airplane production— 
1,216 planes—is unofficially but reliably 
estimated to include about 575 combat 
and tactical type ships, some 620 train- 
ers, and about 25 commercial aircraft. 
The combat total, more than twice that 
of December, 1940, is believed to in- 
clude 275 pursuit ships, perhaps 25 
heavy four-engine bombers, 220 medium 
two-engine bombers, and about 55 light 
two-engine attack bombers. 
© Looking up—After lagging discourag- 
ingly through the tooling-up period, 
plane output is now about ready to go 
places. Substantially rising figures can 
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be expected in future months; should 
reach 1,500 by June, twice that nine 
months later. 


No Isolationist Interference 


The fact that the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee is headed by a man 
who voted against the lease-lend bill, 
Senator Reynolds of North Carolina, 
may displease White House followers, 
but it won’t make any difference in the 
functioning of the committee. So 
strong is the majority sentiment now 
for any military appropriations—or any 
that get the national defense tag— 
that the personal slant of the chairman 
becomes unimportant. Besides, Rey- 
nolds is not the martyr type. He will be 
leading the parade by Christmas. 


New Cantonment Sites 


Plans for the next cantonment pro- 
gram, expected to house 800,000 to 
1,000,000 men at a cost of almost 
$1,000,000,000, have now got as far as 
tentative selection of 34 cantonment 
sites. Twelve of these would be han- 
dled as extensions to existing camps, 
while the remaining 22 would be at 
new locations—nearly all west of the 
Mississippi. 


Removing Loan Obstacle 


Agreement between banks and surety 
companies at odds over defense supply 
contracts is close to formal ratification. 
Officials are confident that this will 
stimulate greater participation by banks 
in financing contractors and subcon- 
tractors. One of the big obstacles under 
the law permitting assignment of a gov- 
ernment contract as security for a bank 
loan is the claim by the surety company 
to the assets of the contractor for whom 
it posts bond. 

In case a contractor falls down, the 
bank is in at the kill for the amount of 
its unpaid loan and the surety company 
for its net loss. For weeks they Fave 
been jockeying back and forth, each as- 
serting a prior claim to the salvage to be 
got out of defaulted contracts. | Peabo 
of the agreement is that banks and bond- 
ing companies will share the salvage. 


Non-Defense Priorities 


Somewhat unwillingly, OPM is being 
forced into the job of putting priority 
ratings on non-defense orders for com- 
modities that are needed—at least in 
major part—for defense. The problem 
first arose in aluminum and tungsten 


(BW—Mar.29'41,p18) and will become 
more significant in the case of other 
materials—nickel, for instance, which is 
now on verge of priority control. ‘The 
mechanism being adopted is a set of 
“B” ratings. For aluminum OPM has 
defined eight different grades of “B” 
ratings, each of which entitles the user 
to a certain percentage, ranging from 
80% down to 10% of last vear’s con 
sumption. For the present, it is left to 
the producer to decide, subject to OPM 
review, into which classification his cus 
tomers fit. 

@ In the Air—Open question is what to 
do when civilian ratings become neces 
sary on a considerable number of prod 
ucts—whether to give each non-defens« 
customer a fixed rating which he can 
use on his orders for all controlled prod 
ucts, or to have independent systems 
for each scarce material. If and when 
priority control gets to fundamental 
things like steel or transportation, th« 
former system will doubtless be used, 
but probably not until then will ther 
be any such formal rating of industries 


Post-War Planning 


As a life insurance policy for the New 
Deal, continuing attention is being 
given to post-war planning. ‘To cushion 
the shock of peace to our war economy, 
Senator Wagner of New York soon 
will introduce an Administration-spon 
sored bill calling for an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 simply to pave the 
way for vast government expenditures 
on public works. 

Wagner's bill would give the money 
to the Public Works Administration 
for allocation to states, counties, and 
cities for drafting plans for 
bridges, schools, sewers, and other proj 
ects. PWA then would investigate th« 
projects and place those selected on a 
“live” list on which construction could 
be started almost overnight to main 
tain employment and payrolls. 


roads, 


For “Willing Industry” 


You should have heard by this time 
of the A. A. O. W. I. F. N. D.—Ameri 
can Association of Willing Industry for 
National Defense. Director is H. A 
Cochrane, veteran exhibit promote: 
Former Senator Smith Brookhart is 
advisory director. Former Secretary o 
Commerce Daniel Roper was con 
nected with the outfit (described as a 
non-profit organization) but has dropped 
out of the enterprise. 

Membership dues are $50 a quar- 
ter, for which “members will be 
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assisted to make proper contacts with 
all procurement officers.” In conjunc- 
tion with the Association Mr. Cochrane 
is planning to stage a “National De- 
fense Exposition” in Washington May 
21—June 4, in which exhibit space is 
for sale. Procurement officers of Great 
Britain, Greece, China, the U. S. and 
21 other American governments are or 
will be in Washington seeking new 
ideas, equipment, etc., according to Mr. 
Cochrane. 

The Army, Navy, Pan American 
Union, and Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce are officially non-committal 
concerning benefits to be derived by 
exhibitors. Donald M. Nelson, director 
of the Division of Purchase, OPM, has 
issued an official statement as follows: 

Any business man who wants to sell 
goods or services to the Army and Navy 
can make his contacts direct with the Army 
and Navy purchasing officers. He does not 
need to join some special organization or 
take space in a commercial exposition to 
get in touch with these officers or to en- 
hance his chance of getting a contract trom 
them. If any person or organization makes 
the flat claim that payment of a fee will 
expedite securing of a contract we would 
like to know about it. The Department of 
Justice will be asked to look into all such 
claims, and will also be asked to investigate 
any persons who pay the fees. 


Food-Price Brake 


In seeking farm parity, the Adminis- 
tration doesn’t intend to permit run- 
away food prices—if it can help it. The 
mere fact that Secretary Wickard is 
undertaking large buying operations in 
advance of lease-lend and relief needs, 
both domestic and foreign, will provide 
a lever to keep prices in line. 

Accompanying Wickard’s announce- 
ment was a joint statement by Defense 
Commissioners Henderson and Elliott 
telling consumers they had nothing to 
fear and promising to ask for liquidation 
of Agriculture Department stocks at the 
first signs of “unwarranted or specula- 
tive advances.” 


Sinews for Arnold 


Thurman Arnold is basking in the 
favor of Congress. A House-approved ap- 
propriation of $2,325,000 to carry on his 
antitrust campaign next fiscal year is an 
increase of $900,000 over this year’s ap- 
propriation and $750,000 over the Pres- 
ident’s budget recommendation. Ar- 
nold’s “haul” can be traced partly to 
vigorous support from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The Appro- 
priations Committee’s report is lyrical in 
praise of Arnold’s defense, pro-farmer, 
and anti-high-cost-of-living work. 

e To Bat for Grade Labeling—The pro- 
gram Arnold is mapping out includes 
immediate inquiry into an alleged dis- 
tributors’ boycott against U.S. grade 
label on canned goods. The Assistant 


Attorney General has his finger on 16 
distributors, charging that their attitude 
will force brokers out of business who 
are trying to handle government graded 


goods. 


Look for “Double Plague” 


When Roosevelt was finally obliged 
to do something about sitdown strikes 
in 1937, he decreed with politically 
even-handed justice “a plague o’ both 
your houses’’—labor and business. Simi- 
larly, when he can no longer withhold 
the inevitable crackdown on labor “‘rack- 
eteers” this time, he is apt to soften the 
blow by turning the screws on businesss 
“profiteers” at the same time—and Leon 
Henderson is just the guy to do it, via 
the new Price Administration (page 17). 

Thus, along with a black eye, labor 
will get a chance to say, “Yeah, but you 
ought to see the other guy!” 


120 Hours Wanted 


The Office of Production Manage- 
ment, the Army, and the Navy came 
out of a huddle this week with the word 
that, one way or another, America’s 
industrial capacity is going to be pushed 
onto a 120-hours-a-week working mini- 
mum so that defense production can be 
handled without waiting for new plants. 
If you can take care of your regular 
business in 40 hours, they expect to see 
that defense jobs keep you busy for the 
balance. 


Overtime Curb Is Out 


Plans of the A.F.L. Building Trades 
Department to limit overtime wages on 
defense jobs to time-and-a-half have 
petered out. The policy was never offi- 
cially proclaimed because the War De- 
partment viewed it as conflicting with 
the Defense Commission’s statement of 
labor policy requiring overtime payment 
in accordance with local custom—which 
in some cases would mean double time 
on week-ends. 

Because plumbers and _ ironworkers, 
who are obtaining most of the double- 
time pay, did not join in the overtime 
policy, the War Department decided it’ 
wasn't interested—not enough at least 
to see modification of Defense Commis- 
sion policy. 
® Cofhin Nail—Evidence of the demise 
of the plan is seen in the action of 
A.F.L. carpenters on the Morgantown 
(W. Va.) ammonia plant, who obtained 
double-time for overtime on threat of 
strike. 


Bureau Overhauled 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce is starting from scratch 
again, after another reorganization. The 
ambitious plans of its new director, Car- 
roll L. Wilson, may go over big or may 


bog down in the passive resistai.¢ of , 
demoralized personnel. Perhaps nough 
old-timers will be beached to a 
plan a large measure of succe 
old commodity divisions hay 
scrapped in a functional reorga 
with which business men will 
become familiar. 

The practically moribund 
Advisory Council will be allowed to ge 
quietly. In its stead, the bureau yj) 
sponsor periodic business-goveinment 
conferences. The first, on May 2, jj) 
bring retail and wholesale groups to 
gether to hash out retailers’ complaint; 
on price rises in food, clothing, textiles, 
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Mortgage Upsurge 


FHA-insured mortgages are running 
so unexpectedly high that Congress 
being asked to put up more money to 
cover overhead expenses. Mortgages on 
new houses are 22% ahead of last 
spring’s estimates and are expected to 
total $1,350,000,000 in 12 months end- 
ing July 1. 

Mortgages for repair and rehabilita- 
tion and for small houses on a 5% 
down payment basis, are 50% ahead of 
estimates and will total at least $300, 
000,000 in the fiscal year. 


Like A Mighty Army 


For a real yardstick on the rally to 
the country’s defense, we give you a 
25% increase in one year in the num- 
ber of government civilian employees 
in Washington. Since last May, when 
Hitler invaded the Lowlands and 
F. D. R. started marshaling the De- 
fense Commission, the increase is 20%. 
The defenders: 127,525 on January, 
1940, payrolls; 130,938 on May payrolls; 
158,587 on January, 1941, payrolls. 

e Still Coming—New recruits are 
crossing the District of Columbia line 
at a rate of 3,000 a month. 


P. S. 


A letter from Jimmy Roosevelt to 
James Rowe, administrative assistant to 
the President, was recently held up for 
ten days, along with other correspond- 
ence, in the mail room of the State De- 
partment, where Rowe and the other 
“anonymous assistants” have their of- 
fices. Department messengers refused to 
deliver, claiming it wasn’t their job. ‘The 
assistants now have messengers of their 
own. ... Long odds favor Senator 
Jimmy Byrnes’ appointment to Supreme 
Court despite Senator Norris’ objection 
that he’s too conservative. The nomina- 
tion won’t be made till fall as the pres- 
ent court term only has a few weeks to 
run and F.D.R. needs Byrnes in Senate. 
. . . Investigating the adequacy of the 
paint supply, OPM draws attention to 
necessity of painting airplane bombs. 
Save the surface and you save all. 
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to dic ALUMINIZED AMERICA MEAN 
u will 
iment 
2, will TO THE CITY OF THE FUTURE 
PS to 
dlaints 
tiles --- AND TO YOU? 
To meet the needs of the Defense Program and to 
ning provide for the normal requirements of peace, the 
—s aluminum industry is speeding up a vast expansion 
y & of its already greatly-increased capacity. As part of 
ora the industry, this company alone is investing more 
last than one hundred and fifty million dollars. Mass Transportation is a city’s biggest problem. Rapid 
ed to Right now, if your business does not contribute directly transit cars of aluminum alloys will cut tons of weight pet 
end. to the national defense, you may not be able to get all the car and save hundreds of thousands of dollars a year 
aluminum you want, when you want it. But when this power costs. These light, smaller-motored cars can make 
rilita- emergency is over, America will have more aluminum than local stops on express schedules . . . Buses, too, will | 
>% was ever available before. The very abundance of this improved by use of strong aluminum alloys, in chassisle 
id of economical metal will bring countless new uses that will construction with axles, wheels, motors mounted directly 
300,- make this an Aluminized America. bodies . .. Aluminum mail planes landing on post-office roofs 
Here are some facts that foretell what this future may hold: already foretell rapid delivery for city freight and expres 
Aluminum Reflectors behind fluorescent tubes on sides 
hie of buildings may illuminate streets. This will give a better 
steps distribution of light and clear streets of lampposts . . 
sen Permanent traffic markings of aluminum powder mixed with 
from bitumen may eliminate painted lines. ; 
he Overloaded city bridges will be adapted to modern traffic 
per by reducing deadloads with aluminum floor systems. This 
= has already saved $1,500,000 in one bridge alone. A plan for 
prey double-decking another bridge with aluminum alloys will 
iat save even more. 
lls: 
are 
line Here are 12 Economic Advantages of 
Aluminum, which will help 
City-Planners to Create an 
Aluminized America 
to Light Weight 
t to High Resistance to Corrosior 
for High Electrical Conductivity 
nd- High Conductivity for Heat 
De- High Reflectivity for Light and Radiant Heat 
her Workability 
ot- : 
1 to Non-magnetic 
he ° ‘ . : . 4 r Non-toxic 
on Aluminum Electrical Devices in Power will be shifted from city to aiid a thio 
vw smokestacks take out most of the soot. city in case of floods, other emergen- 
. Their wide use will make cities less cies, or sudden power needs. Electrical Non-sparking 
soe smoky ... Aluminum’s ability to resist energy at unheard-of high voltages will Appearance 
4 corrosion makes for economy in build’ come in on light, strong aluminum High Scrap and Re-Use Value 
| ing and maintaining sewage and indus- cables to aid television, high-fidelity 
= trial plants. More sewage plants will broadcasting, to increase motor efh- Laas | 
to make rivers useful for water supply, ciency and to lighten and brighten the 
a boating and recreation. city of the future. y 
he 
to 
bs. AL UMIN UM cO mMPAN Y oo F? A Mm ER 
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Westinghouse Brings Safety to Seadromes with BAN 
De 
Te 
LIGHT CONTROLLED BY RADIO | : 
Se 
U. 
O1 
When ocean travel by air brought Rio can be controlled by the shore radio Ey 
closer to Miami, it also brought an to meet the landing plane’s require- ELECTRICAL POWER ; Te 
entirely new problem to aviation — ments. Transoceanic flying will be SPEEDS PRODUCTION 
the problem of safe night landing on revolutionized by this new light, ae 
. 7 : : . No American manufacturer can 
water for giant clipper planes. developed by Westinghouse in col- 
> a flash; So te et bts Wines Serene afford to overlook the modern 
But now a flashing red light, battery- aboration wi irestone, that brings theds anil squipment ved 1 
powered and supported by a buoyant greater safety to seadromes. by the electrical industry for 
rubber float that will not damage a plane Aviation, like other industries, is speeding up production. A phone ] 
striking it, will warn surface craft away finding that electricity is the answer call will bring a Westinghouse 
from the seaplane landing area. Lines to many of today’s rush production Faas om office to 1 
of green, gold, or red fluorescent lights, problems. A phone call to our local pa anes nN 
77 ’ : : ; ; Future advertisements on this 1 
visible from three to five miles, will office will bring one of our repre- page will describe how Westing- 
mark the water landing lanes for pilots. sentatives to help you with yours. house is helping in the aviation 
Portable units, designed for trans- Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., . mining ... steel . . . metal- 
portation by air to remote bases, are East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. working .. .and other industries. ’ 
controlled by land radio. Boundary ‘. Watch for these stories. 
and contact lights can be operated W tin house 
separately. A single lane of contact cs 
lights or various lights within a lane Time-Saver For American Industry 
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a Ee ee ee eee ee 
= Ae Mie acvn bs nt dee ee EPR SAR REEL SS AOd 
an hen Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .... 


Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 


Goats OO (dally average, 1,000 bbls)... 8... c eee eee 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 toms)... ..... 0... 0. eee eee eee 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2... 2.0.2 eee eee 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)........... 02... 2... eeeeees 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)....................++-- 
ent Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................00000005 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index........................ 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 =100)................... 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)...................... yt 
a MED nn i vcd es eens ans sncvcepsesic 
per (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............0066 cece eee 
Whit (No SS OE GE, BOLD. . ic cerecocasccccccccccnssces 
+ a (raw, delivered ee ne ee aw case tease eed 
Cotton ( , ten designated markets, | RE ORF I SAE ea Poe ee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked EY MR Rs iva td bded ens ccaened water 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).................000005 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... .... 
err ere ere 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.............. 2.2.2... 0.0 ee eee 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) . Ed ee ee) a ee 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday RE SS a tons 

* Preliminary, week ended April 5th. + Revised. 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*139.0 


99.3 
116,255 
$17,667 

2,779 
3,514 
1,967 


84 

48 
$6,160 
$8,944 
+ 34% 
267 


85.62 
185.3 
135.0 
133.7 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.092¢ 
$0.88 
3.40¢ 
11.08¢ 
22.23¢ 


79.4 
4.33% 
2.00% 
0.52% 
1.00% 

4-48% 


” 23,093 


26,952 
5,465 
958 
13,331 
3,793 
5,940 
2,244 


99.2 
124,165 
$17,394 

2,802 
3,747 
1,900 


81 

47 
$5,214 
$8,842 
—2% 
302 


86.95 
184.2 
134.9 
131.5 
$38.29 
$20.25 
12.050¢ 
$0.87 
3.40¢ 
10.99¢ 
22.63¢ 


79.2 
4.34% 
2.00% 
0.50% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


go go 
144.3 131.3 
98.8 94.2 


125,915 105,153 
$20,952 $16,749 
2,835 2,641 
3,633 3,481 
1,798 1,698 


8] 81 

45 56 
$5,620 $5,008 
$8,805 $8,172 
+5% None 
241 252 


85.37 76.82 
178.0 160.9 
128.1 114.4 
127.6 i Be 
$38.26 $38.05 
$20.33 $20.62 
12.013¢ 12.000¢ 
$0.80 $0.79 
3.20¢ 2.79¢ 
10.43¢ 9.45¢ 
21.64¢ 19.79¢ 


79.3 84.9 
4.40% 4.57% 
2.05% 2.14% 
0.52% 0.45% 
1.00% 1.00% 
4-4% 4-4§% 


23,362 21,152 
26,668 24,329 
5,287 4,630 
957 906 
13,232 11,862 
3,844 3,682 
6,440 6,721 
2,237 2,482 


Yeor 
Ago 


104.3 


61.3 
101,655 
$8,498 
2,381 
3.745 
1,403 


$5,189 

$7,521 

—20% 
274 


70.68 
156.2 
112.8 
116.4 
$37.07 
$16.04 
11.283¢ 
$1.03 
2.78¢ 
10.60¢ 
18.57¢ 


99,3 
4.73% 
2.20% 
0.39% 
1.00% 

4-8% 


19,175 
23,315 
4,414 
1,101 
11,228 
3,438 
5,815 
2,512 


§ Date for “‘Latest Week” on each series on request. 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1923-25 =100 


1923-25 = 100 
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They “ROLLED BACK THE ROOF! 


Fey 
Fs 

oes UY 
aay, 


with amazing 


@ No matter what the size of your 
business, here’s a practical way to get 
much more light... 50 footcandles 
and over...and enjoy the benefits 
it brings. 

Things happen when you start using 
properly installed fluorescent lighting 
with G-E MAZDA F lamps. Seeing 
speeds up. Factory workers do their 
job in greater safety—with increased 
accuracy Store customers buy faster, 
buy more, for they see more easily. 
Stores take on a more attractive ap- 


“<. GE MAZDA LAMPS *, 
ry GENERAL @&) 


-E FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


pearance ... employees work better, 
feel better. Everyone feels less fatigue 
because this amazing new lighting 
helps reduce eyestrain. 


What to do first 


Why not see how G-E MAZDA F lamps 
can help your business? Ask your local 
electric service company or G-E MAZDA 
lamp distributor to tell you about 
lighting fitted to your needs, with G-E 
MAZDA F lamps... the kind that are 
made to stay brighter longer. 


ELECTRIC 


How can you tell about fixtures? G-E 
does not make fixtures but cooper- 
ates with many manufacturers. We 
suggest that you insist on Certified 
fixtures bearing the FLEUR-O-LIER 
label, shown here, or the RLM 
label. This gives you a wide choice 
of fixtures —and these units, with 
their ballasts and starters, when 
certified by Electrical Testing Lab- 
oratories to comply with exacting 
specifications, assure you of 
good light, balanced perform- 
ance, satisfactory 

service. Get them 

complete with 

G-E MAZDA F 

lamps from your 

G-E MAZDA lamp 

distributor. = 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Business Meets 


War's turn and wage boosts depress sentiment. 


“Spring Scare” 


But 


since defense output will continue, commodity markets offer 
chance for shrewd buying. Coal tieup brings the Index down. 


The opening of the German spring 
campaign found the domestic security 
and commodity markets surprisingly un- 
prepared. For months, a Nazi drive 
against Greece had been foreshadowed. 
And after the coup d’état in Yugoslavia, 
predictions were widespread that aggres- 
sion was a matter of days. In the face 
of such warnings, the markets were firm, 
if not actually strong. Then, when the 
blow came and initial German successes 
were reported, stock, commodity, and 
corporate bond prices fell sharply, 


Stocks Lose Knack 


Seemingly, the markets have lost their 
old powers of intuitiveness; seemingly 
they do not discount events as once they 
did. In the past, stocks have rallied on 
bad news, declined on good news. Why? 
Because shrewd investors and specula- 
tors presumably had foreseen the event, 
and therefore had done their selling or 
buying beforehand. But war has a way 
of breaking habits. It produces the kind 
of news that cannot be discounted—for 
the events, themselves, are so unpre- 
dictable. 

You can anticipate a German spring 
offensive; but you cannot, really, antici- 
pate the result. As Business Week 
pointed out two months ago, “‘it is nec- 
essary to be prepared for a ‘defeat scare’ 
this spring; it is necessary to include in 
business calculations the possibility of a 
temporary collapse in American senti- 
ment, during which not only common 
stocks will drop, but also commodities 
and bonds may take a tumble” (BW— 
Feb.15’41,p13). That “defeat scare’’ is 
now in process. But Business Week still 
adheres to its position of two months 
ago that “a break in commodities should 
be utilized for shrewd buying, not 
selling.” 


Higher Production Costs 


The spring offensive coincides with 
production difficulties at home. Strikes 
are still fairly prevalent, although it is 
probable that we are over the hump 
(page 65). But the National Steel boost 
in wages of 10¢ an hour ushers in a 
period of higher production costs. And 
in view of the ints of Washington to 
prevent a pyramiding of wage and price 
rises one on top of the other, it seems 
likely that business men will have to 
absorb some of the advance (page 80). 
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hus, profit margins will be cut. Natu- 
rally, that is not conducive to a bull 
market in common stocks. 

Wages are not the only squeeze 
operating against profits. Along about 
June Congress will be at work on a new 
tax law—to try to raise revenues to de- 
fray a larger part of our defense ex- 
penditures, which are rapidly on the 
rise (see Outlook Chart). Current re- 
ports are that the normal corporation 
rate will move up from 24% to 30%. 


Taxes Will Hit Earnings 


That will eat into earnings of all én- 
terprises—it will not be confined to com- 
panies whose operations have benefited 
largely from defense activity, as would 
an “excess-profits” tax. Thus, it be- 
comes clear that although national de- 
fense has expanded industrial volume, it 


has also intensified the job of making 
money. 

Unquestionabiy, defense continues as 
the predominant force in our economy 
That is why hasty liquidation of com 
modities is unwarranted. Scare-selling 
today may become the frenzied buying 
of tomorrow—as more and more raw 
materials and semi-finished goods are 
required for both civilian and armed- 
force consumption. It is important to 
keep this in mind during what may be 
dark days ahead. 


Business Index Off 


Unless the Germans conclusively 
demonstrate that they can first knock 
out the British, not just their Balkan 
allies, the war will not be over and this 
country will continue in its role as the 
“arsenal of democracy.’ Moreover, an 
out-and-out German victory would sim 
ply intensify the armament effort her 
Therefore, it is the lesser part of wisdom 
to consider our current high level of 
production a temporary thing—depend 
ent on the outcome of the Balkan 
campaign. 

Incidentally, business men will be 
struck by the sharp decline in the Busi 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 
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T qT 
(Actual cash outlays of Army, Navy, President's emergency defense fund, etc.) 
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1940 


The curve of national-defense expend- 
itures continues to rise at a great rate. 
Last month’s gain from $592,400,000 
to $745,000,000 was the biggest since 
the fall of France initiated our war 
effort last June. In the four months 
since November, defense expenditures 
have just about doubled; and it prob- 
ably won’t be very long before they 


reach the billion-a-month mark. This 
chart, incidentally, is a realistically 
correct gage of the defense effort, 
showing, as it does, actual current 
cash disbursements for work done or 
work in progress. Thus, the data are 
not inflated by contract awards which 
will require months or years before 
completion (BW —Dec.28'40,p13). 


13 


ness Index this week—5.3 points. As 
noted last week, this was impending in 
view of strike-induced decline in coal 
carloadings (BW—Apr.5’41,p13). The 
dip in automobile production, due to 
the Ford shutdown, also was a factor. 
In 1939, when the bituminous coal 
mines shut down, there was a similar 
break in the index. But the recovery 


time. Indeed, since most industrial en- 
terprises have bituminous on hand to 
continue operations, the decline in the 
index is as much a statistical quirk as a 
true indication of an industrial letdown. 


Farm Income Up 


Farm income this year will be a stim- 
ulant to domestic production of con- 


substantial gain over 1940's $9,] 
000 income is attributable to wix 
demand for agricultural produ 
generally higher prices. M 
under the lease-lend bill our ex; 
Britain are apt to increase. ‘J I) 
outlines of general economic we 
are developing—as all phases 


> Rage , or 
economy (agriculture, mining, n 
facturing, and distribution) part 
in the war-inspired expansion. 


was quick, once operations resumed, 


sumer goods. It will reach $10,000,000,- 
and that is to be expected again this 
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@ Germans focus Balkan attack at southern Y lavia and Salonik 


be | 
© Vegostavia squeezes Italians in Albania in drive to contact allied Greek forces Y 


@ British troops land at Adriatic ports to aid Yugoslavia 


rs) Speedy German-litalian ‘‘diversion drive” forces British garrisons to retreat in Libya TaN i 
rs ] British set stage for Balkan campaign with crushing defeat of Italian navy : a 

re ] British meet smoll resistance in attacks on last Halian outposts in East Africa : é 
9 Nazis resume fierce air raids on British ports Rus 


pac 
QP. AF. retoliates with bitter attacks on invasion ports 


Qiitier's threatening submarine campaign (which sent nearly 400,000 tons of British shipping 
to the bottom in March) keeps Washington talking about convoying lease-lend supplies to Britain 


® russia shows first signs of opposing Hitler's ¢ 
slavia 


quests by 


king pacts with Turkey and Yugo- = er 
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effort to swing the decision by 
for possible Russian cooperation. 


Behind the grim battles in the Vardar 
Valley in Yugoslavia, the Axis dash 
across Libya toward Egypt, and the in- 
termittent Nazi air-raids on British cities 
and submarine attacks on Britain's 
North Atlantic supply lines, this war is 
fast coming to a major turning point. 

Hitler’s spring blitz is on. Nazi panzer 

divisions are on the move. Stukas rise 
out of tiny Bulgarian valleys to bomb 
the little Aegean cities and the pic- 
turesque towns of Yugoslavia. Army 
trucks loaded with helmeted Nazi sol- 
diers plunge thunderously along primi- 
tive mountain roads. But the initiative, 
at least for the moment, is not in Hit- 
ler’s hands. The whole Balkan episode 
is a costly diversion for the Germans, 
forced on them by shrewd British ma- 
neuvering in Africa and in Greece. 
e Hitler’s Gamble—Hitler’s fumble has 
upset the calculations of an anxious 
world which, six weeks ago, thought it 
had but to keep its eyes on Britain to 
gage the outcome of the spring show- 
down (BW —Feb.22’41,p15). He may 
turn the Balkan adventure to his advan- 
tage, but it is a gamble which has dan- 
gerous possibilities. 

Up to a few weeks ago, the Fiihrer 

could look with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion on the progress of Nazi schemes to 
set the stage for the all-out spring show- 
down with Britain. The Rumanian oil 
fields were completely in the hands of 
the Germans. Bulgaria had capitulated 
without a struggle—creating a protective 
flank on the south and a base for such 
masses of German troops that Greece 
and Yugoslavia were expected to fold 
up at the sight of them. With German 
troops on the Aegean and masses of 
German planes in Sicily, Hitler thought 
he was set to drive Britain out of the 
Mediterranean. 
@ Miscalculation—It was here that Hit- 
ler’s plans miscarried. Greece refused to 
be intimidated. Belgrade had a second 
thought on joining up with the Nazis, 
and decided against it. Italian resistance 
in Ethiopia collapsed, leaving the Red 
Sea open to the British and Rikettsing 
to release 100,000 badly-needed British 
troops for service in Egypt or Greece. 
Russia’s signature on a non-aggression 
pact with Turkey was interpreted as 
approval of Turkish resistance to the 
Nazis, and similar significance was at- 
tached to the signing of a friendship 
er with the Yugoslavs—after Belgrade 
ad broken with Berlin. 

What must have been most humili- 
ating of all, the Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister was on hand to see the whole 
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Europe at the Turning-Point 


Vital phase of first move in the 1941 showdown is British 


gaining time for U.S. aid and 


miserable situation develop—including 
the mortifying defeat of the last rem- 
nants of Mussolini's much-touted navy 
at the hands of the British, and the 
Yugoslav rebuff which was Hitler’s first 
diplomatic setback since the outbreak of 
the war. All this dampening of Axis 
prospects was enough to give the 
doughty little Mr. Matsuoka qualms 
about risking trouble with both Britain 
and the United States by any bold new 
adventuring in the neighborhood of 
Singapore. Certainly now he will take 
his cue from Moscow rather than Berlin. 
e Britain’s Gamble — Britain gambled 
on this Nazi diversion in the Balkans 
to accomplish five things for London 
and its Allies: 

(1) The cooperation of Yugoslavia 
would make it possible for Britain and 
Greece to force Hitler to fight a major 
campaign over the most difficult ter- 
rain in Europe and where his supply 
lines are long and open to sabotage. 

(2) If Yugoslavia could be held, it 
would cut off Hitler’s only important 
supply of copper in Europe and one of 
his important sources of food. And in 
no part of the country which might fall 
before the Nazi onslaught were there 
any important stores of food or raw 
materials such as dropped into Nazi 
hands from the rich countries of the 
north or west. 

(3) Fach week that the battle was 


rolonged would delay Berlin’s all-out 

attack on Britain, make possible ever 
increasing deliveries of vital supplies 
from the United States, and help Brit 
ain to meet the shipping crisis in the 
North Atlantic. 

(4) Failure to win a quick victory 
would dangerously lower German pre 
tige in occupied Europe and increas 
the threat of either an internal collaps« 
in Italy or a plea for a separate Italian 
peace. If the campaign dragged along, 
Turkey might even be tempted to jump 
in on the side of the Greeks 

(5) A quick Nazi victory would cet 

tainly worry the Russians and increase 
recently-engendered Soviet antagonism 
to the Nazis. 
e War Follows Pattern—The original 
pattern of this war has not changed 
greatly in spite of Hitler's lightning 
successes last spring which brought all 
of Western Europe under German con 
trol and cost England its most im 
portant ally (BW—May18'40,p15 

From the beginning, London ha 
had to play for time. At first, th 
British needed time to mobilize thei 
manpower and their industry, and to 
coordinate the massive war potential of 
the British and French empires. Noy 
with France out of the picture and 
practically all of the continent unde: 
German domination, London is play 
ing for time until United States sup 
plies can weigh the balance in Britain 
favor, London cam find some way to 
cope with the devastating shipping 
losses of the last two months, and an 
other blockade winter throws on Hit 
ler the problems of a starving Europ: 

Berlin, on the other hand, has had 
to scheme from the first for a quick 
victory. In 1939, this meant buying 


- 


Re eo es 

“ ‘ 7 c= 
History repeats itself—and Salonika once again becomes a battlefront in 
Germany's struggle with Britain for control of the continent 
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SURPRISE 


Ernest T, Weir, president of National 
Steel, has long been the most inde- 
pendent of the independent steel- 
masters. This week his announcement 


of a 10¢-an-hour increase in wages for 
his 21,000 employees came as a com- 
plete surprise to the industry, and is 
likely to affect all steel wages—per- 
haps even ripple out to other indus- 
tries (see the story on page 65). 


off the Russians with a costly non-ag- 
gression pact, and then mopping up 
the East before the slow-moving de- 
mocracies could swing into action ef- 
fectively. In 1940, it meant dashing 
first into one small country, then an- 
other, then—armed with rich spoils— 
pushing on to victory over Germany’s 
greatest Continental rival. 

@ Nazi Handicaps—In 1941, Hitler, in 
possession of the Continent, has most 
of the raw materials he needs for fight- 
ing. Belgium and France gave him all 
the iron ore he requires. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia provided an industrial 
zone he is trying to make into a second 
Ruhr. Rumania gave him oil. 

What London knows, however, is 
that Hitler's transport system is too 
overworked to give him full advantage 
of his new reserves (page 76), that crude 
oil in Rumania and refined gasoline 
along his great Channel front are two 
different things when he has only a 
handful of tank cars and a_poorly- 
ballasted, single-track railway connect- 
ing them, and that there are desperate 
gaps in his supplies which a blockaded 
Europe can never fill. Among these 
are lubricating oil, alloys for special 
steel, copper, cotton, and—topping the 
list—fats and grains to feed his people. 
© Time Is of the Essence—This is why 
the present Battle of the Balkans marks 
a real turning-point in this war. It was 
apparent that if the Greeks and their 
Allies could hold a line through the 
mountains that tower between the Var- 
dar and the Adriatic, it would mean that 
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Hitler’s invincibility had been pune 
tured and that some day this front in 
the Balkans might be the scene of a 
major campaign against the Germans. 
Even if they could hold out for only a 
few weeks, it would ease the pressure 
on Britain just when American aid was 
beginning to be a big factor. 

But if the Allies were unable to 

stand up to the Nazi attack, Hitler 
would have driven his enemies away 
from his back door, opened the way 
for an attack on Suez, and released all 
his forces for the late spring channel 
drive which is still the campaign that 
will decide this war. 
e To Influence Other Powers—Insiders 
know that the Balkan campaign is more 
than a battle for a mountainous penin- 
sula. It is a bold, desperate British play 
for time. But it has a second purpose: to, 
influence the last two great powers not 
already involved in this war—the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

Moscow is showing increasing signs 
of nervousness over Berlin’s Balkan 
successes. For a thousand miles from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea Russia and 
Germany now have a common frontier. 
They have a trade agreement which 
provides for the delivery of Soviet oil 
and cotton to Germany in return for 
German machinery and munitions. 
With considerable fanfare, their author- 
ities exchange visits. But each suspects 
the motives of the other. 

Short of going to war against Ger- 
many, Russia has three chances to buck 
an all-out Nazi victory in Europe. One 


is to cut off the flow of Russi 

plies of strategic materials, es) 

oil and grain. Another is to en 

lurkey to go into the war \ 

Greeks, with promises of pk 

Soviet supplies to supplement y 

can be spared from Britain. Th 

is to restrain Japan from any 

now against British colonies in t 

East because that would disper 

don’s effective fighting strength. 

@ Pressure on Stalin—The Britis 

not counted on any cooperatio 

the Russians, and Moscow, th¢ 

maintains completely correct 1 

with London, is outspoken in 

like of the British. But with Germ 

troops lining the Turkish border, wit 

Nazi planes crowding the airfic 

Rumania and Bulgaria, and with Hitler 

Panzer divisions now successfull) 

ing across Yugoslavia, Stalin’s cordial. 

itv to Berlin has cooled noticeab 
But Prime Minister Churchil] py} 

his finger on the real reason for Soviet 

nervousness when he declared 


Germans would never be content with 
their newest grab in the Balkans and 
would turn, as soon as they felt secure 
on the Continent, to the rich Ukrainian 
plains of southern Russia which Hitler 
declared repeatedly in “Mein Kampf” 
must be made into the “breadbasket” 
of the Reich. From the Ukraine, or 
from ‘Turkey if the Germans should 
move into that country, it is only a 
stone’s throw to the most important of 
Russia’s oil fields—the Caucasus. Since 
80% of the oil which keeps Stalin's 
planes in the air and tractors in the 
fields comes from this area, it is no 
surprise that the Russians are jumpy 
about Hitler’s victories in the Balkans. 
@ The “Hundred Days’—Insiders in 
Washington are not deceived by the 
campaign in the Balkans. ‘They know 
that it is a desperate move by the Brit- 
ish to give this country a little more 
time to make its lease-lend aid effective. 
And they know that on its success may 
depend the outcome of the battle which 
will really decide the war—the Battle 
for Britain. President Roosevelt sum- 
marized the tenseness which grips off- 
cial Washington this week when he 
declared that “in the next hundred days 
may rest the future of all things that 
are so precious to Americans.” 

What this country will do in the 
face of the crisis ahead must be decided 
in Washington. What no executive who 
has recently been in the capital doubts 
is that this country in these “hundred 
days” will plunge into a full wartime 
economy. Which way the war will tum 
as a result of the Battle of the Balkans 
cannot be known for some time, but 
there is little question among business 
leaders that April will mark the turn- 
ing point in this country’s aid to Brit- 
ain. From now on it’s “all-out” on de- 
liveries as well as plans. 
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New Price Regime 


Administrative unit able to 
wield club signalizes shift from 
informal to formal control over 
certain commodities. 


Washington was well prepared this 
week for the next step in price control 
_the establishment of a _ recognized 
Price Administration. Purpose will not 
be to fix prices of anything and every- 
thing. Holding down the price lid is 
following a well-defined pattern in 
which administration is merely the in- 
strument of policy. 

Leon Henderson, member of the 
original Defense Commission and head 
of its Price Division, has been sched- 
uled right along to head the new unit. 
It will be an arm of the Office for Emer- 
gency Management, just like the Office 
of Production Management, which was 
created out of the Industrial Materials, 
Production, and Labor Divisions of the 
Defense Commission. 

e Henderson’s Way—As a division of 
OEM, which is an extension of the 
President’s executive office, the Price 
Administration will operate in conjunc- 
tion with the Priorities and Purchases 
Divisions of OPM, but Henderson is 
insisting upon independence of action. 
If there’s a hitch, the reason will be 
that Henderson wasn’t able to get his 
own way. He doesn’t like the way things 
have been going in the defense organ- 
ization. In his opinion, its performance 
falls miserably short of an all-out effort. 

That’s the reason Henderson flounced 

out of town a couple of months ago 
and there’s no guarantee that he won't 
flounce out again, this time to private 
employment, unless his Price Adminis- 
tration is made directly responsible to 
the President. 
e A Strait-Jacket?—Price control eventu- 
ally may become a strait-jacket, but 
Henderson says that may be avoided if 
the prices of basic commodities can be 
kept under reasonable control. ‘There’s 
no answer yet to the question whether 
an attempt will be made to fix prices 
of consumers’ goods. If that is done 
it will be because various ways of con- 
tiolling prices farther up the line fail. 

In its initial phase (and this is still 
largely true) price control is nothing 
more than an attempt to influence 
prices. Such influence was brought to 
bear on basic commodities, such as 
lumber, that obviously would soon get 
out of hand if permitted to ride. Where 
an attempt to influence ge fails, or 
if it becomes apparent that the mem- 
bers of an industry who would g0 along 
need protection from sharpshooters, 
price control moves on from the in- 
formal-effort stage to the formal fixing 
of maximum prices or price ceilings. 
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That has happened in the case of sec- 
ondhand iin tools, iron and steel 
scrap, aluminum scrap, and bituminous 
coal—with copper next and lead in the 
offing. 

e Transition Phase—W ith the fixing of 
formal price ceilings, a transition of 
Henderson’s staff from an “advisory” 
to an administrative status, with access 
to executive powers for enforcement, 
was plainly indicated. No formal action 
will be taken, however, where commod- 
ity prices still respond to private confer- 
ences or public chidings. 

The executive powers available to the 

Price Administration are rooted in Sec- 
tion 9 of the Selective Service Act. This 
empowers the President, through the 
Army and Navy, to take over any plant 
which refuses to supply a product at a 
reasonable price. The law has been 
broadly construed as sufficient statutory 
warrant for fixing maximum prices. In 
addition, tariff adjustment can be ap- 
plied to particular situations. 
e Can Be Explicit—If the fixing of ceil- 
ing prices doesn’t hold, price control 
will be projected into the fixing of ex- 
plicit prices for specific products. At 
that point, the Price Administration 
will ask for point-blank legislation. 

Henderson is pretty proud of his per- 
formance to date in holding the price 
structure to its underpinnings. While 
the wholesale price index has advanced 
from 75 to 82, the production index 
has climbed from 104 to 143. Hender- 
son attributes the comparative stability 
of the price structure to the selective 
method of dealing with basic commodi- 


ties and to sound, sincere business judg 
ment in most industries. 

@ Inflationary Tendency—!here hav 
been several flurries and now a stron: 
inflationary tendency has set in whic! 
Henderson attributes to a variety 
causes. Among them are increased shij 
ping rates, large purchases of farm prod 
ucts for England, the influence of the 
lend-lease program, and the prospect of 
increased wages in coal and stee! 

Profits will be expected to absorb at 
least a part of increased labor cost 
Where profits can’t swallow the whole 
dose without exploding into thin ai 
ptice adjustments will be made, accord 
ing to Henderson. How much profit will 
be left to producers still is a question 
without an answer. 
© Noting a Tendency—Henderson note 
a current inclination on the part of 
various industrial units, rather than 
whole industries, to test the market—fee! 
their way up. Pulp and paper and tex 
tiles are being watched at the moment 
Henderson is still intent on trying to 
take the heat out of such situations by 
moral suasion and setting maximum 
prices on key commodities. If price: 
can be kept reasonably in line by thes 
means, outright price-fixing won't b 
necessary. If they get out of hand, dé 
spite everything he can do, legislation 
is inevitable. 


PER CAPITA INCOME 


Average per capita income of the 
United States during 1940 totaled $54¢ 
according to estimates released th 


For 38 years visitors have been com- 
ing to the River Rouge plant in De- 
troit to see just how Ford did it. Last 
week the giant production line was 


idle, but there was still a steady stream 
of visitors—outside the automobil 
plant this time—curious now to se¢ 


how Ford didn’t do it. 
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week by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Highest individual per 
capita figure—$1,179—was registered by 
Washington, D. C. 

The oe leading states were Con- 
necticut, $818: New York, $816; Dela- 
ware, $780; Nevada, $771. Earnings in 
15 other states exceeded the national 
average. ‘he Middle Atlantic states led 
other regions with an average income of 
$717. 

New York led all states in total in- 
come with $11,000,000,000, followed 
by Pennsylvania with about $5,500,000,- 
000. E very state except Mississippi, last 
in the per capita list with a figure of 
$198, P weet a gain in total mcome 
over 1939. 


Merger Mystery 


Union of Big Board and 
Curb to cut operating costs is 
being darkly hinted. Higher 


commissions also sought. 


The fellow who can’t make a living 
out of his stock exchange seat is the one 
who makes the price for memberships. 
He takes his licking and quits. ‘There 
are quite a few of these as may be gath- 
cred from the precipitate fall in the 
value of exchange seats with member- 
ships on the New York Stock E xchange 
now selling at the modern low of 
$22,000 

Any person with an acceptable busi- 

ness reputation and the necessary capi- 
tal can join the largest stock exchange 
in the land for $22,000 plus the $4,000 
initiation fee. (He will be required to 
pay dues of $1,000 a year and to con- 
tribute $15 to the gratuity fund on the 
death of a fellow member. ‘The gratuity 
fund contributions have averaged $185 
annually for each member over the last 
five years. And if he dies, the gratuity 
fund will pay his estate $20,000!) 
@ Tough Problem—All this is a mighty 
incongruous state of affairs to those old- 
timers who have seen Big Board seats 
sell above $600,000 and who still find 
they can make a pretty decent living out 
of their memberships. Yet it is sympto- 
matic of a problem that comes pretty 
close to defying solution. 

I'he New York Stock Exchange, as an 
institution, is bending every effort to 
find a way out of the red ink. Moreover, 
it is intent on improving the position of 
its members. ‘To study the possibilities, 
the management engineering firm of 
Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison was re- 
tained. ‘he work has now progressed 
to a stage of much more concrete results 
than probably is generally suspected. 
© Trimming the Losses—For one thing, 
the attack on the exchange’s own losses 
has progressed a long way. The actual 
loss on operations last year amounted to 


$275,302. In 1939 it had been $490,442 
and in 1938 it was $895,966. Still more 
significant, this reduction in the loss was 
accomplished in the face of drastically 
reduced trading volume—207,600,000 
shares in 1940 against 262,030,000 in 
1939 and 297,467,000 in 1938. Volume 
in 1940, in fact, was the lowest since 
1921. 

Largest item in reducing the operat- 
ing loss has been cutting of expenses 
through the realistic process of dismiss- 
ing employees not absolutely necessary, 
so that no salaries had to be cut. Salaries 
and wages were $3,345,207 in 1940 
against $4,056,938 in 1938. 

@ Getting Out from Under—But, with 
an institution that is required to handle 
great fluctuations of business without 
breakdown, you can only go so far in 


SALARY CUT 


When William McC. Martin reports 
to Uncle Sam’s draft army next Wed- 
nesday he’ll be giving up the fat $48,- 
000-a-year New York Stock Exchange 
presidency. But he can find satisfac- 
tion in knowing he leaves the Big 
Board better off financially than he 
found it; operating loss fell from 
$895,966 in 1938 to $275,302 in 1940. 


cutting costs by dismissals. Hence the 
sale (at a thumping loss) of the Lee- 
Higginson Building, ownership of which 
had been contributing about $65,000 a 
year to the Big Board’s deficits (BW— 
Mar.1’41,p52) 

Much more spectacular as a cut in 
real estate costs would be the results of 
the much-talked-of merger of the New 
York Stock and Curb exchanges. This 
proposal has strong advocacy, despite 
the many drawbacks, and the saving to 
the merging institutions and their mem- 
ber firms is placed at $1,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000 a year. 

Primary stumbling blocks in the way 
of such a combination are cited as differ- 


ence in membership requirements, dif. 
ferences in listing standards, some s]ivht 
divergences in trading practices, and (if. 
ficulties in the way of arriving at the 
proportionate value of the Big Boaid’s 
1,375 seats and the Curb’s 550. 

@ Suggested Formula—Those who advo. 
cate the merger say the value of scats 
could be computed directly in relation 
to average earning power on the two 
markets. Arguments over matters |ike 
listing standards might be settled by cre- 
ating separate divisions on the Big Board 
for the curb’s listed and unlisted de- 
partments. 

Naturally enough, any exploration of 
NYSE problems inevitably involves 
study of how all the members of the 
community are getting on. 

Discouraging result of a strict cost 
breakdown by Stevenson, Jordan and 
Harrison was that 18 representative 
commission firms lost, on the average, 
$2.45 on every single commission trans- 
action in the first half of 1940. It’s 
quite true that trading volume was low 
in all but two of the six months studied, 
but it’s equally true that the first three 
months this year have been decidedly 
leaner than the comparable 1940 period 
—32,406,000 shares against 45,732,000. 
@ More Volume or Else—It’s an old, old 
story that member firms need either to 
get more volume of commission busi- 
ness or to cut overhead, or both. Never- 
theless, obvious as the facts may be, the 
attainment of the desired result is a 
poser. 

One suggestion is modeled after the 

English system. It is that the Big Board 
split commissions with accredited non- 
members or take in associate members 
in order to drum up new business. How 
ever, the broker who already is losing 
$2.45 on each commission transaction 
finds it hard to see just where he’s going 
to get the money to pay the split for the 
non-member or associate. There’s a 
strong feeling that the additional busi 
ness produced would fail to pay the 
freight for the fee- “splitting plan. 
e “Why Don’t You—?”—Say the critics 
to the members: “Well, why don’t you 
do a merchandising job? W henever you 
have a block of stock in a new issue o1 
an ‘off-the-board’ deal you prove that 
you can sell. Why not apply that push 
to day-to-day business?” 

There’s an answer to that one, too. If 
a firm has 5,000 shares of XYZ common 
to sell, it does a specific job of selling 
But it’s different when you set out 
simply to recommend the Big Board list 
to your clients. And if the suggestion is 
advertising, that costs money. 

Small wonder, then, that the discus- 
sion so often narrows down to higher 
commission rates. Some exchange mem- 
bers now are demanding a boost of 50% 
or more, the largest increases to apply to 
high-priced stocks which at present pay 
considerably less commission on dollar 
value than do low-priced issues. (Com- 
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Ryerson Night Loading 
Assures Quicker Deliveries 


rr after hours, at any of the ten Ryerson steel plants, 


almost any night of the year! 
shift is putting the finishing touches on today’s orders; 
loading out the fleet of big, red Ryerson trucks for 
tomorrow’s deliveries. 


The Ryerson night 


The entire Ryerson organization is geared to quickly 
handle the steel requirements, simple or involved, of 
thousands of customers the Special 
telephone order desks, hourly mail pick-ups at the post 


country over. 
office, telegraph and teletype lines right into our offices 
—all help to speed delivery, even before the order 
reaches us. 


Night loading to “clear the decks” for tomorrow 
crop of orders is the regular course of business. | 
order is RUSH at Ryerson—many are shipped t! 
received. 

Ryerson Steel Service is fast and sure: KR 
Certified quality is your assurance of uniformit 
Make the Ryerson Stock List your unf 
source for all steel requirements. If you haven 


exactness. 


latest Stock List we'll gladly send one. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Jersey City. 


ERTIFIED | 


mission on a $1 stock is 5¢, on a $100 
stock it is 23¢, and on $200 it is 32¢.) 

@ Correlations—This matter is now the 
subject of a painstaking study. Elabo- 
rate correlations of member firms’ costs 
to their volume of business and income 
are being made. These comparisons will 
show, first of all, how much of a boost in 
commissions is needed under present 
circumstances, ‘They will have a second- 
ary advantage of showing members how 
costs compare with their neighbors. 

Danger faced in the commission in- 

crease 1S Impairment of the present low 
volume of business. It’s a ticklish sub- 
ject. In these inactive markets, the bid 
price and the asked. price often are 
pretty far apart. 
@ For Example—Suppose a stock is 
quoted at $50 bid and $51.50 asked. 
Commission now would be 18¢ a share. 
It becomes a question of how much you 
can widen the commission plus spread 
($1.68 in this case) before non-mem- 
bers begin to deal in Big Board stocks 
in the over-the-counter market. 

Give a good over-the-counter dealer a 
chance to scalp $1.50 to $2 a share and 
he'll certainly try it. And if he winds up 
long or short on any given afternoon 
he'll balance his position by a Big Board 
purchase or sale late in the day. 


Traffic for Rails 


Forecasts of still better 


business for the railroads are 
borne out by early ‘41 reports. 
Expect share of ship cargoes. 


Last month Ralph Budd, ‘l'ransporta- 
tion Commissioner of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, estimated 
that railroad carloadings would increase 
9.4% in 1941 and 16.9% in 1942, as 
compared with 1940. This sounded 
good to the carriers after a 1940 record 
which had beaten anything since 1929, 
so far as gross revenues, net operating 
income, and net income were con- 
cerned (BW—Nov.9'40,p20). 

e Bright Traffic Picture—Traffic fore- 
casts are borne out so far by early 1941 
reports. January gross revenues were 
9.21% greater than in January, 1940, 
and net earnings before taxes exceeded 
those of any other January, except that 
of 1929. Freight carloadings in_ the 
week ended Mar. 29 totaled 792,125 
cars of revenue freight—highest for any 
corresponding week since 1930 and 
25.9% above the same 1940 week. The 
total spurted far above the seasonal 
trend to establish a new high for 1941. 

Class I railroads of the U.S. in the 
first two months of 1941 reported net 
railway operating income of $120,836,- 
276 before interest and rentals. This 
represents a 4.27% rate of return on 
their property investment, compared 
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DAILY CABOOSES 


Fifty steel freight cabooses were com- 
pleted recently in the Los Angeles 
shops of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road in record time—by a “spot” sys- 
tem comparable to automobile assem- 
bly lines. Parts were fabricated and 
brought to the job. The first finished 
caboose rolled off the line 16 days 
later. After that, cabooses were de- 
livered at the rate of one each work- 
ing day. 

Under the system, trucks are assem- 
bled and moved to a point in the 
production line where the steel under- 


frame is placed; then to the next spot 
for end posts, end steel sheathing, 
draft gears, couplers, air cylinders, and 
reservoirs. On another spot, the roof 
and cupola are added. Then follow 
sides, woodwork, windows, doors, in 
sulation, and fixtures. 

Depending on its ability to get ma 
terials, the road will build 65 more 
cabooses by these methods. Inci 
dentally, this is another indication 
that Western railroads are preparing 
for the time when heavy withdrawals 
from the intercoastal trade (to provide 
ships for British aid) will shift traffic 
to transcontinental rail lines. 


with 2.79% in the similar 1940 period. 
e From Ships to Trains—Defense ofh- 
cials, the Maritime Commission, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are studying the effect on railroads of 
the increasing diversion of ships from 
coastal and intercoastal shipping to 
transatlantic, South American, and the 
Far Eastern service. About 300,000,000 
short tons of cargo now are handled 
annually in coastwise and Great Lakes 
trafic, while intercoastal trafic via the 
Panama Canal is reported by the Mari- 
time Commission to exceed 7,000,000 
tons. Transcontinental roads, especially, 
look forward to sharing the tonnage for 
which boats are not available. 

To carry this, as well as the additional 
3,426,628 carloads which Mr. Budd ex- 
pects from the increased industrial re- 
quirements in 1941, more railroad 
equipment will be needed. The Mid- 
West Shippers Advisory Board last 
week estimated that 13.6% more 
freight cars would be needed in that 
district during the second quarter than 
in the same 1940 period. And such 
additional equipment is being prepared. 
For the railroads don’t want any bottle- 
necks to furnish an excuse for operation 


by the federal government in this war. 
@ War Comparisons—In 1916 some 
2,253,233 freight cars and 61,332 loco 
motives were owned by Class I roads; 
now there are only 1,607,186 freight 
cars and 39,785 locomotives. This time, 
however, the cars will be used as freight 
carriers—not as idle storage sheds. And 
locomotives now are speedier, haul aver- 
age trains of around 50 cars compared 
with 38 in 1921. Furthermore, average 
freight car capacity now is about 20% 
greater than in 1916. It'll be a close 
race, but the roads figure they'll be able 
to keep pace with all traffic demands. 

Trading in railroad securities for the 
past several weeks has been the feature 
of an otherwise dull market. Investors 
and speculators are attracted not only 
by the bright earnings prospect but by 
the freedom of railroad stocks and bonds 
from excess profits liabilities. (Roads 
still have quite a way to go before they 
would show a return of 8% on their 
invested capital.) 

Fixed debt still is heavy. For the 
eleven months ended last November, 
those roads not in receivership or 
trusteeship covered their fixed charges 
only 1.58 times, while roads in the 
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STATE LAW VS. ICC 


State laws transcend rules of 
federal regulatory agencies, the 
U.S. Supreme Court, in effect, 
decided this week. At least, a pre- 
vious ruling to this effect by a 
lower court was left standin 
Monday by a 4-to-4 split high 
court ruling. 

The case involved the N. Y., 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
(Nickel Plate), a consolidation of 
five roads. One of these roads had 
guaranteed payment of the North- 
ern Ohio Railway Co. debt, later 
defaulted. 

The lower court decided that 
Nickel Plate must make good $2,- 
500,000 due on these bonds (more 
than Nickel Plate’s net operating 
income for the first two 194] 
months). Decision was based on a 
New York statute that merged 
roads must guarantee debt of con- 
stituent lines. Nickel Plate’s pro- 
test cited the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which forbids such a 
carrier to assume the obligation of 
a constituent line’s securities with- 
out ICC approval. An appeal 
likely will be made for rehearing 
by the full nine-member court. 


hands of the courts showed 60% cover- 
age (against 46% in the like period of 
1939). However, the immediate future 
looks bright. So far as quality of equip- 
ment and balance of financial structure 
are concerned, the roads should be in an 
increasingly more stable position. 


TUNNEL FOR LEADVILLE 


Leadville, Colo., perched 11,000 feet 
high near the headwaters of the Arkan- 
sas River, has looked on wistfully for 
two years while neighboring Cripple 
Creek has dug away at a 32,000-foot 
tunnel. It isa drainage tunnel, designed 
to permit the working of gold veins now 
drowned (BW —Dec.23’39 p21). Rea- 
son for Leadville’s wistfulness is that it, 
too, has drowned veins. 

In Leadville, however, there was no 
single big mining company to finance 
a tunnel privately, as Golden Cycle 
Corp. has done for Cripple Creek. Up- 
shot is that the Colorado Assembly has 
passed a bill to create a Leadville drain- 
age tunnel district empowered to issue 
up to $2,750,000 tax-free bonds. (The 
bill provides that the district’s people 
must approve a $100,000 bond issue to 
finance preliminary surveying.) Bonds 
would be secured by a real estate tax, 
a retail sales tax in the district, and 
royalties on the ore mined. Federal aid 
may be sought on the basis of man- 
ganese or other strategic minerals that 
would be made available. 


Managed Farms 


Professional. firms now 
tend millions of nation’s acres, 
increasing yield of both the soil 
and the investment. 


To knowing observers, the best i: 
cation that chemurgy now has its { 
on solid earth was the prominenc 
professional farm managers at its An 
nual Chemurgic Conference, held last 
month in Chicago. Such leading practi 
tioners as D. Howard Doane, Glenn G 
Mcllroy, and Walter W. MclI her in 
were helping run the convention, whi 
many of their professional colleag: 
also had their shoulders to the heel 

Outstanding characteristic of a suc- 
cessful farm manager is his realism. Un 
less he can make for his clients, the land 
lords, more money than they can make 
from their farms otherwise, he gets 
cancellations and a professional black 
eye. This explains his aversion to the 
checkbook farmer, or rich hobbyist from 
the city, whose basic motives for land 
owning may be merely a love for birds 
and flowers, and a yen for passing out 
home-raised turkeys at Christmas tim« 
In prettying up the place and shifting 
crop programs according to his own 
notions of commodity price prospects 
six months hence, the hobbyist puts the 
operation in the red. 

@ Managers’ Domain—Three or four 
years ago, total acreage under profes 
sional farm management in the U. S$ 
and Canada was estimated a little abov« 
5,000,000 acres (BW —Oct.30°37,p46 
At a recent small meeting of leading 
managers, a tally showed better than 
5,000,000 acres actually represented 
Hence, 10,000,000 is a fair guess today 

Farm managers boil at newspaper 
stories accusing them of increasing the 
percentage of farm tenancy, just as they 
scoff at rumors that large numbers of 
farmers are shoved off the land by con 
solidation of acreage and use of power 
farming. They cite census figures show 
ing substantial jumps in tenancy in 


‘1935 over 1930 because of 10-cent corn 


and mortgage foreclosures, followed by 
sizable decreases in tenancy in 1940 
compared with 1935. 
@ Cormn-Belt Percentages—T heir favoritc 
evidence on this point is a table of per 
centages in half a dozen Corn Belt 
states, where professional management 
has its stronghold. The ratio of tenants 
to total number of farms follows: 
1935 1940 
44.5 43.1 
49.6 47.6 
19.0 17.0 
33.7 32.3 
Missouri 38.8 35.6 
Ohio 28.9 26.3 
Census figures eae 3.1% fewer 
farms in 1940 than in 1930, although 
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OF THE YEAR 


Whether or not the young lady wins 
a photographic prize, the “shot” we're 
talking about is the camera itself! 

Injection-molded of Lumarith, 
this “Cub Camera” got off to a fly 
ing start as a nationally advertised 
premium offer! Now it sets the sales 
pace for low-priced cameras every- 
where. And like other products made 
of Lumarith, it’s a marvelous value 
... light in weight, good to look at. 
pleasant to touch, and so strong it’s 
practically chip-proof. 

For products of allkinds, Lumarith 
brings easy moldability, all-round 
durability, and a color range that 
knows no limits. 

Molding Powder Division, 
CELLULOID Corporation, 180 
Madison Ave., New York City 
Established 1872. Sole Producer of 
Celluloid) and Lumarith. (Trade 
marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


When vou think of Plastics, think of headquar 
ters... the “*‘Grand-daddy of them all’ and 
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PACKAGING MATERIALS 


LUMARITE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


4“Cub” Cameras, a product of American 
Advertising and Research Corp. of Chicago, 
molded by: Elmer E. Mills Corp., Chicago 
Die Mold & Mfg. Co., Amos Thompson Co., 
and Central Die Casting & Mfg. Co. 


farm acreage increased by 7.5%. Thus, 
the size of the average farm increased 
by 11% 

@ Farm Mechanization—Gencrally ac- 
cepted explanation is mechanization. A 
prosperous small farmer is likely to buy 
his neighbor's place to permit econom- 
cal use of tractors and other machinery. 
\ decrease of 3.1% in number of farms 
in 10 years does not, it is claimed, mean 
large or rapid technological unemploy- 
ment in agriculture. Probably it was 
tougher on farm hands than on the 
farmers themselves. 

Institutional landlords have been sell- 
ing off, as rapidly as they can get fair 
prices, the land that they involuntarily 
acquired during the depression. Many 
of these sales have been made by farm 
management firms, and many of the 
purchasers have been the tenants al- 
ready in possession. Such a sale loses the 


manager a contract, but earns him a 
sales commission. ‘his trend to acquisi- 
tion by-dirt farmers has decreased the 
farms under professional management. 
e@ Investment Buying—Offsetting this 
shrinkage is depression-hedge buying, 
now going stronger than ever. The city 
man who buys a farm as an inv estment 
instead of an emotional outlet is likely 
to turn it over to a management firm, is 
welcomed as the ideal client. ‘Thus he 
handles it with no more trouble than 
so much value in stocks or bonds—and 
usually obtains a distinctly higher yield, 
if he bought it right. 

Farmers National Co. of Omaha, one 
of the top management firms, publishes 
annual results achieved on 100 or more 
of its lowa farms. ‘he absentee owners 
represented in its current statement 
averaged 5.45% in their investment, 
and the top yield of the lot was 9.8% 


An indication of how a professional farming firm works is this farm, before 
and (14 years) after Farm Management, Inc., of Irwin, Ohio, took it over. 


% 
we 


on 80 acres in Cherokee County, Iowa 
© Working Foreman—The professic)\,\; 
keep experimenting. Farm Man 
ment, Inc., of Irwin, Ohio, has been ¢; 
ing a plan that puts a working for 

on a farm instead of a tenant, with +) 
landlord supplying all tools, livest 
and so on. The method is yielding 

ter returns for owners as well as f 
men. 

Other companies bear down on 
ferent types of experimentation. Deca 
tur Farm Management, Inc., of Decatur, 
Ill., goes in for elaborate soil analysis, 
claims better-than-ordinary results from 
consequent fertilization —_ sched 
Doane Agricultural Service of St. Louis 
is doing laboratory research on orga: 
growth, expects thereby to achieve new 
insight into how to make more dollars 
per acre for the hundreds of landlords 
whom it serves. 


Fair Trade Snag 
U.S. court’s distinction 

between stipulated price and 

minimum price raises legal issue 


affecting 18 states. 


‘The much-litigated fair-trade laws last 

month ran up against a new legal snag. 
The case in point arose in Louisiana, 
but it might be equally applicable to 
the resale price maintenance acts of 17 
other states whose fair-trade laws, like 
Louisiana’s, follow the wording of the 
original California law. 
® Conflict in Laws—The U.S. District 
Court which heard the case pointed to 
conflict between Louisiana’s fair-trade 
act and the state’s antitrust laws, then 
reasoned that price maintenance con- 
tracts under the fair-trade act must 
duplicate the exact wording of that 
act or be vulnerable to charges of anti- 
trust violation. On these grounds, the 
court set aside a contract issued by the 
Mennen Co., for the state law prohibits 
retail sales “except at the price stipu- 
lated’”’” while Mennen’s contract reads 
“at a price less than the minimum retail 
sale or resale prices” (which would per- 
mit sales at prices higher than the 
stipulated figure). The phrasing of the 
Mennen contract is like that in the 
model fair-trade act drawn up by the 
National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, and enacted in 26 states. 
@ Similar Actions—Fair trade protagon- 
ists are afraid the Mennen decision— 
the first to make a point of the differ- 
ence between stipulated and minimum 
prices—may pave the way for similar 
actions in the other 17 states with Cali- 
fornia-type laws. Fair trade’s ranks have 
thinned lately, and its supporters are 
afraid of anything which might give 
rise to legislative revision of existing 
price maintenance laws. 
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Busin 


HE biggest job in history! Hard at it, with no stirring 
notes of bo’sun’s whistle or bugler’s call to inspire 


them, our twenty thousand citizens are intent and busy at 
At wea, ashore and aloft, lathe and bench, at desk and drafting board. Their inspira- 


the trust of our nation’s tion is the knowledge that America wants and needs, and 

has faith in the things Bendix people have spent years in 

defenders calls for our developing, and are producing now, with “all-out” speed. 

‘ Our navy’s ships, our new-born merchant fleet, must have 

best dls and we pledge it! the complex test systems’”—the Bendix-Cory marine 
‘phones and telegraphs famous for a hundred years. 

Our navy and army fliers need Scintilla Magnetos and 
Spark Plugs, and Stromberg injection carburetors. They 
require Bendix landing gear, Pioneer aircraft instruments, 
Eclipse generators, dynamotors and starters—all in prodi- 
gious quantities. They are served by Bendix Aircraft Radio, 
with unfailing intercommunication. And inthe army's trucks 
and tanks, engines by hundreds of thousands are cranked 
through Bendix Drives, and fed by Zenith Carburetors. 

Straight through fifteen busy Bendix plants, our part of 
America’s Big Job is flowing as swiftly as men and minds 
and machines can speed it. To the end that honest-men may 


From a | simple signal gong to a complete ship-wide commu- 
nicating system, the Marine Division of Bendix Aviation : : : é 
Corporation serves our seafarers from this Brooklyn plant. live in the peace and liberty their fathers won and gua rded., 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Plants at: BENDIX, N.J. - SOUTH BEND, IND. + BROOKLYN + ELMIRA, NY, 
SIDNEY, N. ¥. «© BALTIMORE + NEW YORK «+ DETROIT + TROY, NY. 
PHILADELPHIA + WAYNE, MICH. - BURBANK, CAL. + WINDSOR, ONT. 
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A Meme ita 
Dictators — 


More and more, modern 
dictation calls for the 
ease and efficiency that 
can only be assured by 
a truly modern dicta- 
tion-reporting system. 
That is why more and 
more modern dicta- 
tors are turning to 
the ease, speed, accu- 
racy and — 
offered by .. . 


STENOTYPY- 
the Shorthand System that is Typed! 


When you think of typed dicta- 
tion, it puts an entirely new com- 
plexion on the handling of your 
correspondence. And on the report- 
ing of your conferences and meet- 
ings—the solving of all your dicta- 
tion emergencies! 

For immediately it brings into 
the picture machine ease, speed, 
accuracy, and simplicity. The 
Stenotype gives your secretary 
everything it takes to take every- 
thing you say .. . and right the 
first time. 

If you've seen previous messages 
in this series, you already know 
what makes such priceless perform- 
ance possible. Such as: notes in 
plain English letters; never-chang- 
ing hundred per cent readability of 
those notes; noiseless touch opera- 


tion that conserves energy and 
promotes comfort; a speed reserve 
greater than the operator needs. 
And last, but not least: “‘inter- 
changeable notes” . an advan- 
tage whereby several typists can 
transcribe while one Stenotypist 
takes. 

Put these Stenotypy superiorities 
into one package, and you have the 
ideal, modern dictation medium for 
exacting executives! A time-saver, 
money-saver, and effort-saver. 
‘‘Machine Age”’ shorthand effi- 
ciency. Investigate this method 
which is already serving thousands 
of top executives and organizations. 
If you would like to see a demon- 
stration or have more details, ask 
your progressive business college, 
or write us. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Secretaries, 
Stenographers, 
Typists 


y 


You can learn 
Stenotypy in 
your spare 
time, inexpen 


sively. Ask for 
free booklet, 
“Advantages 
to You in 
Stenotypy.” 


Dept. 438-ST 


EXECUTIVES 


The advan- 


written espe- 
cially for execu- 
tives, “Steno- 

typy in Your 

ce." A com- 

plimentary copy 
will be sent you 
promptly on re- 
quest. 


The Time-Tested Shortwriting Machine—Approved by Thousands of Executives 


Distillers’ Inning 


Des Moines warranty may 
| be headed for discard as result 
of monopoly states’ failure to 
| unite for enforcement. 


Fortified by a week-end cruise al 

| the yacht Lysistrata, the directors 
| Distilled Spirits Institute were a 
last week for some fireworks in M 
The fireworks were to be provid 
the mid-year meeting of monopoly 
liquor administrators (BW—Mar.2 
p41). The liquor administrators, |:0) 
ever, merely greeted the distillers 
some pleasant surprises. Chiefly, 
made history by what they did not do 
Conspicuously, the administrators did 
nothing about collective enforcement of 
the Des Moines warranty. As a result, 
there are strong hints that the admin 
istrators’ highly controversial price 
weapon may eventually find its w: ay into 
the ash can. 
e History of the Warranty—The Des 
Moines warranty, which originated at a 
meeting of monopoly administrators in 
Des Moines in 1937, is a sales contract 
clause. It is a guarantee that the state 
is getting its liquor at the lowest base 
price at which the same merchandise is 
offered to any state or any other pur- 
chaser (BW—Mar.29’41 p42). 

The sale of liquor is a governmental 
monopoly in 17 states: Alabama, Idaho, 
lowa, Maine, Michigan, Montana, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, Ore- 
| gon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
| ginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 

Wyoming. ‘Thirteen of these states 
have been using the Des Moines war 
ranty. Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Vermont, and Washington—each for a 
different reason—have shunned the 
| clause. 
e Distillers’ Strategy—The distillers 
have fought the warranty from the ¥ 
ginning. Ironically, in the face of ; 
new threat from the monopoly ve A 
trators’ camp, the distillers had serious] 
considered letting it be known at Mobile 
that they were giving up their opposi 
tion to the Des Moines plan. Behind 
this contemplated change in strategy 
was the distillers’ dislike for recent steps 
taken by Virginia to stock its own line 
| of private brands (BW —Mar.29’4], 
p40). ‘To keep the private brand innova- 
tion from spreading to other states, the 
distillers were willing to make conces 
sions, and the warranty plan looked like 
something that could be magnanimously 
accepted as a gesture of compromise, if 
worst came to worst. 

At the meeting in Mobile, however, 
little support developed for the Virginia 
idea, and the distillers unexpectedly 

| found that they had the off-record sup- 
| port of a number of the influential 
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monopoly administrators. Col. R. Mc- 
Call Bullington, representing Virginia, 
decided that his pet proposal concerned 
only Virginia and the 20 distillers who 
are reported to have submitted samples 
preliminary to bids on supplying the 
rivate brands. 

e Rumors of Rebates—Quite apart from 
that issue, however, are recent develop- 
ments which have weakened the attach- 
ment of the monopoly states to the Des 
Moines warranty. There have been ugly 
rumors of secret price rebates, with some 
indications that individual states were 
much more interested in making the 
best possible deals for themselves than 
in uniting with others to form a solid 
price front. 

Ohio, biggest of the states using the 

warranty, has long advocated that en- 
forcement be made a matter for indi- 
vidual rather than collective state action. 
Moreover, the monopoly group has had 
to keep one eye cocked on Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold and 
his antitrust enforcers lest there be 
charges of restraint of trade. 
e Idaho Episode—Contributing to the 
breakdown of the monopoly states’ at- 
tempt to achieve collective security 
against price cutting on the part of dis- 
tillers was monopoly state Idaho’s ludi- 
crous mix-up over the Des Moines 
warranty. 

Idaho’s legislators last month decided 


to collect another $1,000,000 a year | 


from liquor, not by increasing the state | 
store mark-up again as they did in 1939, | 
but by levying a 20% tax on the price | 


of liquor sold to the state dispensary 
system, ignoring the unpleasant fact 
that the 20% tax would not only be 
paid by the consuming public but would 
be increased in the process by the 
45% markup. 
¢A Problem in Law—Distillers were 
quick to point out that they were pro- 
hibited by the Des Moines warranty 
from increasing their price to the state 
of Idaho by 20% and that they couldn’t 
sell to Idaho if they didn’t. They 
finally paid the first week’s tax under 
protest while the new Idaho attorney 
general wrestled with the problem. 

He finally came up with an intricate 
solution involving a special revolving 
fund and invoices showing a fictitious 
20% tax, the net effect of which is that 
the consumer pays the tax-plus, in the 
end. 
¢ Not So Good for the Warranty—In 
the light of such goings-on, and the 
ominous inaction on collective enforce- 
ment, even the most optimistic pro- 
warranty administrator could find scant 
reason for jubilation after the Mobile 
meeting. 

Another of the pleasant surprises for 
the distillers was the administrators’ 
silence on the United States Treasury 


Department’s proposal to lower the alco- | 


holic content of whisky, which was 
taken to mean dissent. 
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96,000 new homes have the 


comfort and protection of firesafe 


The reasons for the fast gain in 
popularity of concrete floors will 
appeal to you as a n.ortgage lend- 
ing executive, investor in rental 
property, builder or business leader. 
Concrete-floored homes cost less 
for upkeep; have higher resale and 
rental values; make better mortgage 
investments. 


Some of the “‘Whys” of 


Concrete Floors 


@ Concrete floors act as barriers 
against the spread of basement fires. 
@ S.iffen and strengthen the entire 
house; help to prevent sticking 
doors and windows and other con- 
sequences of uneven settlement. 

@ Take any covering—wood, tile, 
linoleum, carpeting—or they may 


CONCRETE 
FLOORS 


simply be colored and waxed. Every 
home buyer suited! 

@ Promote warmth and comfort; 
do not creak or sag. 

@ Cost little or no more than ordi- 
mary construction, because of im- 
proved methods. 


No matter what material is used for 
the walls, it will pay you to specify 
concrete floors in the homes you build 


or finance. 
2 


How to Get a Concrete Home 


Today nearly every community has 
builders experienced in concrete 
homes, who can build one or a 
hundred at low cost. Consulta local 
Concrete Masonry Manufacturer or 
ConcreteContractorfortheir names. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A4b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


through scientif 


/ 
organization to impro 


ve ind extend the uses of con- 


h and engineering field work 


I 


(Y Local Engineering Service 
Trained factory engineers 
near you who understand and 
can fit air conditioning to 
your local weather conditions. 


(% 11 Years’ Engineering Experience 
A world-wide reputation in 
designing and manufacturing 
precision equipment for over 
a century. 


A Reputation for Quality Only 
Quality construction has 
brought enthusiastic users in 
every state in the Union. 


Local Service 
Experienced factory super- 
vised mechanics near you for 
installation and service. 


Only F-M Gives You All These Things 
. 


Check with Our Nearest Branch 


515 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
49 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
2810 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Corbin & Market Streets, Dallas, Texas 
13th & Liberty Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
2401 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1000 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

902 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

35 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
217 S. Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
220-26 E. Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1226-28 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


or Clip the Coupon! 


FAIRBANKS. MORSE & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 


| Anti-Barrier Gain 


| Progress noted in fact that 


| some state laws hindering trade 
have been invalidated, no new 
ones enacted. 


| 

| For months the highway haulers and 

| other advocates of de-Balkanizing the 
United States have been saying that de- 
fense-program demands must soon 
knock out many interstate trade barriers 


| (BW—Nov.23’40,p18). 


Recently the Council of State Gov- 


ernments has been checking up on de- 


velopments. It finds that the movement 
to erect trade barriers has lost most of 
its momentum. 

e@ Some Laws Repealed—A few of the 


| more conspicuous trade barrier laws have 


been killed and no new ones enacted. 


| A few weeks ago, the Illinois Supreme 


Court toppled a 1939 law which te- 
quired payment of a title investigation 
fee of $25 on all automobiles purchased 
outside the state. The amount was a 
good approximation of the 3% sales tax 
that a purchaser inside the state has to 
pay on a car in the $800-—$900 class. 
Tennessee recently repealed its puni- 
tive oleomargarine tax, making it one of 
the first in this popular class of barriers 
to bow before the storm. Less signifi- 
cantly, New York repealed a law which 
had effectively kept game-raisers of other 
states from selling their birds and fish 
in competition with New York growers. 
e Victory in Texas—Biggest victory of 
the vear for the anti-barrier forces came 
last month. The governor of ‘Texas 
signed an amendment passed by the 
legislature which, slashed through what 
had long been recognized as the nation’s 
No. 1 impediment to highway hauling. 


From way back when, railroad jobby. 
ists have managed to keep on the | ex) 
statute books the ostensibly pavesent. 
saving provision that a motor ty 
could haul no more than 34 tons unk 
it was on its way to or from the neares 
railway freight station—in which eve: 
the legal ability of the concrete ; 
take punishment was raised to seve 
tons. The new law lifts the limit ; 
tons, and cuts out the rigamarole 
railroad stations. 

e By Way of Comparison—The nc 

is considerably short of Rhode Is|, 
60-ton limit, Nevada’s 57 tons, or eve; 
the 27 tons that the American Trucking 
Associations advocate as a_ standa 
maximum. But it leaves Texans on ¢! 
side of interstate neighborliness 
comity. What’s more, they can 
virtuously at their next-door neighibo: 
Louisiana. The Louisiana limit stand 
pat on seven tons, now the lowest loa 
maximum in any state. 


Air-Minded Akron 


Rubber capital hopes to 
clinch permanent importance in 
aviation as result of Goodyear’s 
part in bomber program. 


Long known as a one-industry town 
Akron is hoping that Goodyear 1 irc 
and Rubber Co.’s latest aviation yen 
ture will provide sorely-needed economic 
diversification of a permanent character. 
The rubber industry, upon which Akron 
is 85% dependent for its livelihood, 1s 
already a close ally of the plane-building 
industry, supplying it with more than 
50 vital parts, from tires to bullet-scal 
ing tanks (BW —Nov.30'40,p36). Now 
that Goodyear is included in the Knud 


Goodyear’s new observation balloons 


_ now in production for the Army are 
| a great improvement over the old 


sausage balloons. Those had to be 


pulled down, dismantled, and de- 


flated, before they could be moved 
to a new location. The new ones are 
pulled down, their baskets exchanged 
for motorized gondolas (above) and 
they ride to new locations themselves. 
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THERE'S A BETTER YARDSTICK 
FOR MEASURIVG TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


y geese a much better yardstick 
for measuring the cost of oper- 
ating your trucks or buses than the 
price per gallon of fuel—and that 
is the net cost of the work accom- 
plished by each gallon on a ton- 
mile or passenger-mile basis. 

The amount of work you can get 
from a gallon of gasoline depends 
largely upon its octane number 
(anti-knock value). For the higher 
the octane number, the more power 
a modern high compression engine, 
or an older engine altered to take 
advantage of modern gasoline, can 
squeeze from every drop. The chart 
at the right shows how petroleum 
refiners have made possible impor- 
tant gains in power by substan- 
tially increasing the octane number 
of regular gasoline during the past 
five years. 

There is little doubt that this 
trend will continue. And as gaso- 
line improves, engines of higher 
compression ratios will be devel- 
oped to convert this higher quality 
into better performance and lower 
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net operating costs. Ethyl 
research and service engi- 
neers are assisting this 
progress in two ways: 

First, by working with 
the automotive and petro- 
leum industries in the de- 
velopment of future engines 
and fuels. Second, by help- 
ing fleet operators take ad- 
vantage of improved gas- 
oline through the applica- 
tion of our laboratory and 
proving ground findings. 

For information as to 
how Ethyl engineers can 
help you make better use 
of today’s better gasoline, 
write to Fleet Division, 
Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, Chrysler Building, 
New York City. 
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AS THIS LINE GOES UP, TRANSPORTATION COSTS CAN 
By making better use of today’s 
better gasoline, commercial operators 
are reducing operating costs, 
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sen plane-auto program (BW —Mar.8’41, 
p8), rubber’s capital city is counting on 
several assets to clinch for it an impor- 
tant place in aviation after the defense 
program is over. 

@ What the City Offers—One asset is 
Akron’s Municipal Airport, where the 
new $750,000 plant for the Goodyear 
subsidiary, Goodyear Aircraft Corp., will 
soon be under construction. 

Another asset concerns technical fac- 

tors. Akron has the Daniel F. Guggen- 
heim Airship Institute for research in 
aeronautics. Linked to this is the fact 
that the laboratories of the rubber in- 
dustry have already made important 
contributions to aviation (wing de-icers, 
for instance). 
@ Trained Workers—In addition, Akron 
is able to point to its skilled labor force. 
When Goodyear Aircraft begins manu- 
facturing tail surfaces, wings, and fuse- 
lages for Glenn L. Martin B-26 bombers 
that will be assembled in Omaha, the 
job will be in experienced hands. Nu- 
cleus of Goodyear’s production staff will 
be 1,000 workers who since last sum- 
mer have been making metal airplane 
parts for Martin, Curtiss-Wright, Con- 
solidated, and Grumman. This experi- 
ence has been gained on production 
lines set up in the mammoth Zeppelin 
dock where the ill-fated dirigibles Akron 
and Macon were built. 

Goodyear’s participation in the 

bomber program is, indeed, a logical 
outgrowth of 30 years of experience 
gained in fabric: iting metals for lighter- 
than-air craft. During the last war, 
Goodyear made more than 1,000 obser- 
vation balloons and airships. ‘The com- 
pany has produced more than 100 
blimps, and is now completing 10 which 
the Navy will use for coastal patrol. 
@ Observation Balloons—Latest wrinkle 
in lighter-than-air development is an 
observation balloon combining the char- 
acteristics of the old kite balloon with 
the mobility of a blimp. Now in pro 
duction for the Army, the new blimp 
has a detachable motorized gondola 
which can be attached in less than seven 
minutes to move the balloon to another 
vantage point. 

l'ests of new experimental types of 

barrage balloons are currently being con- 
ducted by Goodyear as a result of the 
successful use of these bags in England’s 
air defenses. ‘'wo other Akron tire com- 
panies, Firestone and General, are con- 
ducting similar experiments. 
@ Other Defense Jobs—Other Goodyear 
Aircraft products of importance in na- 
tional defense include pneumatic boats, 
flotation bags to keep wrecked airplanes 
afloat, life vests for pilots, and rubber- 
and-fabric airplane pontoons. 

Goal of the Goodyear-Martin bomber 
operation, with Chrysler supplying the 
motors, is said to be 100 planes a 
month. It is estimated that the new 
Akron plant will provide jobs for 5,000 


skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Swords from Plow Factories 


Figuratively, that’s the story in scores of plants that have 
converted peace-time facilities to manufacture of war goods 
often without interfering with regular production. 


When the Ordnance Department 
goes shopping, it takes along a want 
list of 1,200 major products, made up 
of 200,000 different parts. With hardly 
an exception, these parts have to be 
especially made. 

Other Army buyers—for instance, the 
Quartermaster Corps and the Air Corps 
—are also in the market for their hun- 
dreds of ae of special goods. So is the 
Navy. roduce all of these in the 
saciiiter f af might be needed for a 
shooting war requires the combined out- 
puts of thousands of plants that in other 
times turn out more peaceful products. 
@ Simple Conversions—As has been fre- 
quently noted (“Guidebook to De- 
fense,” BW—Mar.15’41,p37) many 
manufacturers feel that there is some- 
thing mysterious about making military 
ool Hence they fail to go after de- 
fense contracts lest they get their necks 
out. Thereby they lose the possible busi- 
ness and the nation loses their possible 
production. 

Actually, handling of defense con- 
tracts often involves only relatively sim- 
ple conversions. This is demonstrated 
in a study of how half a dozen plants 
have successfully added defense ma- 
terials to regular production schedules. 

Railroad equipment and sheetmetal 


Though the Morton Manufacturing 
Co.'s big brake press is ordinarily used 
to make doors for railroad passenger 


cabinets for kitchen and bath arc the 
long-established lines of Morton \{fg 
Co. Into its plant have now been fitted 
four substantial contracts for four dif 
ferent defense articles. This diversity 
of product, manufactured side by sid 
with its regular line of goods, make 
Morton an outstanding example of suc 
cessfully converting everyday factor 
equipment to military needs. 
@ All in the Day’s Work—The units of 
defense business going through Mor 
ton’s plant today are: (1) an ordnance 
contract for spare-parts cabinets for mo 
bile field repair shops; (2) an ordnance 
contract for ammunition chests for .5( 
calibre shells and extra parts; (3) an Air 
Corps contract for canvas covers to pro 
tect airplanes kept out of doors; (4) a 
subcontract on a Medical Corps order 
for food conveyor carts for hospitals. 
All of these jobs are being absorbed 
into the plant’s regular production 
They are being handled on the same 
machines that process similar steel and 
fabrics into the company’s long-estab 
lished products for civilian use. All of 
the defense orders are mingled with reg 
ular production in at least some stages 
of fabrication. 
@ Same Equipment Used—Consider the 
spare-parts cabinets, which eventually) 


cars, only a change of dies is needed 
to turn out parts for ammunition 
chests or hospital carts. 
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Your home contains lumber and 
furniture that was sawed, planed and 
finished with band and circular saws, 
planer knives and cutter heads . . . most 
likely Disston. 


In making your automobile, more 
than 25 Disston products . . . from files 
and hack saw blades to shear knives 
and tool steels . . . helped the maker 
earn a profit and provide you with ex- 


cellent transportation at low cost. 


The clothes you wear were made 
with the aid of Disston doctor blades, 
shearing knives and saws. 


When you eat pineapples or peanut 
butter, you probably owe a nod to 
special knives and saws made by Disston. 


It’s hard to name an industry in which 
Disston saws, tools, knives, files and 
steels aren't important. 
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If you have a production problem 
involving the use of tools, call in a 
Disston engineer. He knows a lot about 
putting saws, tools and steel to work 
profitably. Write us today. Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


THESE INDUSTRIES RELY ON 


DISSTON PRODUCTS: 
Airplane Leather 
Automobile Lumber 
Chemicals 
Coal 


Containers 


Machinery 
Paper 
Petroleum 
Radio 
Railroad 
Shipbuilding 
Steel 


Electric Power 
Electrical Equipment 
Food 

Furniture 


Guns Textiles 


TOUGHER WHEN WET! 


AL EL the softer, cloth-like tex- 
ture of a ““Soft-Tuff” Scot Tissue 
Towel. You'll hardly believe that 
these new towels now have 10 times 
greater rub strength in use! 


Two-ply . . . full-size . . . heavy- 
weight, each has double the absorb- 
ent capacity needed for thorough 
hand drying! They go farther, cut 
costs. 

Hundreds of leading industrial 
plants—thousands of offices—now 
enjoy the comfort and economy of 
“Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towels. 

= - o- 


The Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service can help you plan wash- 
rooms for greater comfort, hygiene 
and economy. It will suggest ways 
to improve traffic conditions, re- 
duce waste and increase employee 
and customer good will. 


...yet the NEW 
Mr. Thirsty Fibre 
is SOFTER, too! 


Copr., 1941, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. Trade 
Marks “Scot Tissue,” “‘Soft-Tuff,” “Thirsty Fibre’ 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. Trade Mark “Washroom 
Advisory Service,” Registration applied for. 


Soft-lulp Scof Tissue TOWELS 
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will be loaded with nuts and bolts 41, 
parts replacements to be carried 
motor trucks for making repairs away 
| from bases. Also, because they are much; 
alike, the hospital food carts. ‘Ihe 
pass over the same equipment th 
used for producing bathroom an 
kitchen cabinets—from cutting out th: 
parts through welding and finishing 
The steels and lacquers differ, but the 
processes are basically similar. 
Likewise with ammunition chest: 
| These are heavy-gage sheet, and the 
| chest shells are formed on a big brake 
press that is ordinarily devoted to mak 
ing doors for railroad passenger cars 
I'he press has a capacity far in exces: 
of the rate of production on ammuni 
tion chests. Therefore, the crew on this 
machine may knock out a sizable run 
of chest shells in the morning, spen 
the afternoon forming car doors. |t 
takes only a shift of dies. 
@ Some Parts Subcontracted—All of the 
sheet-metal fabrication is performed 
| thus in regular production departments 
The screw-machine parts and other me 
chanical pieces are subcontracted to out 
side shops. The continuous ovens used 
for baking the chests are those normally 
used for the finish of under-sink cab 
ne 


| 


This week the company completed 
setting the equipment that converted a 
single-story warehouse building into an 
assembly plant for the ammunition 
chests. Most of the new investment is 
in machinery of types that have been 
previously used in the plant for making 
the conventional lines of product 
mainly spot welders and spray equip 
ment of most recent design. ‘The man 
agement considers these acquisitions 
permanently useful, whether for ex 
pansion or for replacement of obsolete 
equipment when the defense emergency 
passes. Whether the new machines will 
remain in their present location or be 
moved into other plant buildings can be 
decided at that time. 

@ Into Regular Production—The canvas 
covers for airdrome use fit into a regu 
lar production department with even 
‘less disturbance of the regular routine. 
This department’s normal product is 
vestibule diaphragms and window-cur- 
tains for railroad passenger cars. Mak- 
ing the Air Corps item requires the 
same cutting and sewing machines, is 
so similar a set of operations that no 


| great amount of training is required 
| for the workers. 


Total employment rose from 275 on 


Oct. 1, 1940, to 400 on Apr. 1, 1941, 


| entirely as the result of these defense 


orders. Most of the new employees are 


| machine operators, and these have been 


trained in advance of the time when 
they were actually needed to work on 
these jobs. Except for the chest assem- 
bly building, the expansion of employ- 
ment has come through going from one 
shift to two and three shifts in bottle- 
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PERMANENT? 


Lowell Mellett, director of the Office 
of Government Reports, and one of 
the President’s seven administrative 
assistants, testified before the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures last week 
in support of a bill to make the OGR 
a permanent government body with a 
$1,500,000 annual appropriation. Now 
in Senate committee, the bill passed 
the House of Representatives, 202 to 
144, in the face of minority charges of 
“censorship” and “propaganda.” 


neck departments. Ihe company has 
found that its bids land contracts when 
they are figured on more intensive use 
of regular equipment, thus cutting over 
head costs to new lows. 

@ Story of a Four-Ton Truck—Early in 
the defense program, Diamond ‘I’ Motor 
Car Co. received a contract for a heavy- 
duty six-wheel-drive four-ton cargo truck 
for the Quartermaster Corps, and has 
since received further orders for this 
product. During this same period, the 
engineering staffs of Diamond ‘I’ and of 
The White Motor Co. were independ- 
ently working on designs of a_half- 


track personnel carrier, which looks like | 


the offspring of an armored car and a 
track-type tractor. 


Pilot models were built, and each | 


manufacturer bid on its own design. 


Eventually, the Ordnance Department | 
divided a production contract among | 


Diamond T,, White, and The Autocar 
Co., to obtain the quickest delivery for 
the vehicles required. Before production 


could be started, however, a single co- | 
operative design had to be agreed upon, | 


effecting complete standardization in 
vere maintenance routine, and re- 
placement parts for all vehicles of this 
type, regardless of the plant in which 
a given unit had been manufactured. 
e perative Purchasing —‘The pur- 
chasing departments of these three tra- 
ditional rivals decided to collaborate in 
the purchase of units which were to be 
farmed out to parts manufacturers. 
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“NO PUMP can handle 


“PLL BET the Re M MOYNO can” 


That's a wise wager, Mr. Plant 
Engineer. The R aM Moyno Pump 
is handling “impossible” compounds 
for scores of different industries . . . 
coating up to 53% solids in leading 
paper mills . . . apple butter in a fa- 
mous food plant . . . heavy, viscous 
chemicals in drug and industrial 
fields . . . pigment mixtures in paint 
manufacturing concerns . . . highly 
volatile liquefied gases in refineries. 

It’s ten to one that the R « M 
Moyno will solve your pumping 
problem. There’s no other pump like 
it in principle or performance. The 
R & M Moyno is valveless, self- 
priming, positive in displacement, 
delivering a steady, even discharge 


with minimum turbulence. It is so 
simple in construction that it can be 
dismantled and reassembled in 30 
Five 


sizes, ranging up to 150 gallons a 


minutes. standard capacity 


minute, ten pressure sizes—in both 
horizontal and vertical types— pro- 
vide flexible application. Or if none 
of these fits your set-up, a custom- 
built R & M Moyno that does can 
be quickly tailored for you. 

Challenge R & M experts with 
your toughest pumping job. You'll 
get a practical answer . . . one that 
may mean thousands of dollars in 
initial and later savings. Write to- 
day for R « M Moyno Pump Folder 
No. 1777-BW. 


TWO PARTS DO THE PUMPING 


A patented helical rotor and stator give the 
R & M Moyno its unlimited pumpability. 
Action is like that of a piston moving in one 
direction through a cylinder of infinite length. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


Eau, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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HOW EMPLOYES 
CAN GET LOANS 
FOR EMERGENCIES 


1>° employes ask your company for loans in 
emergencies? Is it a problem for you to 
take care of all your workers’ needs? 

How best to help families worried by ex- 
penses too big to be met out of savings or cur- 
rent income has puzzled many executives—and 
many social scientists. The scientists have 
sought a solution in the service provided by the 
modern family finance company. For years 
they have studied the small borrower’s prob- 
lem from every angle. Their recommendations 
have guided the lawmakers responsible for 
modern small loan legislation. 


Money for any worthy purpose 
Most industrial states have now passed Small 
Loan Laws. These laws, written to serve and 
protect the small borrower—make possible the 
operation of a company like Household Finance. 

At Household Finance the responsible worker 
can borrow up to $300 for any worthy purpose. 
No wage assignment is taken. No endorser is 
required. The worker obtains money to tide 
himself over in a simple, private transaction. 


Charges below lawful maximum 

A monthly repayment plan helps the borrower 
to get out of debt without strain or sacrifice. 
The table below shows sample repayment sched- 
ules. Installments include charges at the rate of 
244% per month (less in many territories). 
These charges are substantially below the 
maximum allowed by the Small Loan Laws of 
most states. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
6 12 16 
paymts | paymts | paymts 


$ 1.95 
4.87 


pbaymts paymts 


$ 10.38 
25.94 


51.88 
77.82 


9.75 
14.62 


$ 6.41 

9.62 
19.50 
24.37 


29 95 


200 103.77 
250 129.71 
300 


12.83 
16.04 
19.24 


155.65 


ar 


Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Lue to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


Borrowers at Household receive help in plan- 
ning their spending in order to avoid unneces- 
sary debt and get more from their incomes. For 
this service Household’s home economists have 
published a series of practical booklets on fam- 
ily budgeting and buying. Many schools and col- 
leges use these booklets as study and reference 
texts. If you employ or supervise men, we would 
like to send you more information about House- 
hold Finance without obligation. Why don’t 
you mail the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
& rporation 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's ding family fi organ- 
izations, with 292 branches in 193 cities 
—_s——_ ew wwe ee ee 

Housknoip FInaNceE CorRPORATION, Dept. BW-4 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 

Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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In ‘the Morton plant, canvas is used to make vestibule diaphragms for railroad 
cars, but it’s no trick to turn it into covering for airplanes. 


| Wherever possible, a single source of 
| supply was agreed upon for each major 
unit purchased, and negotiations were 
handled by a single buyer for the group, 
even to averaging the freight rates paid 
by each of the three companies from 
| the supplier’s plant. 
Diamond 'T has been able to main- 
tain normal production of commercial 
units while turning out the Army or- 
ders, including a considerable number 
of bomb service trucks. For the half- 
track armored units, a separate produc- 
tion layout is required. ‘l'wo new truss- 
roof concrete buildings have already 
been completed, and production on this 
order is scheduled to begin next month. 
@ Fuses for Army and Navy—Stewart- 
Warner Corp. has been making large 
quantities of fuses for both the Army 
and the Navy. Fuses are a high-preci- 
sion product and bring into play a wide 
variety of machine tools for handling 
small-dimension operations. At first, the 
| plant made fuses on the machine tools it 
had, setting aside one end of a regular 
production department for this purpose. 
As new contracts were received, the 
machines required for this work were 
moved into a building previously used 
for storage. From the outset, however, 
the tooling policy has been to put on 
fuse work new machine tools obtained. 
e A Business in Itself—The fuse depart- 
ment is now a substantial manufacturing 
business in its own right. Like any new 
enterprise, it has had to meet its own 
peculiar problems by devising its own 
procedures. Examples: a special training 
program that creates competent ma- 
chine operators in a quarter the time 
usual in industry; a technique of remov- 
ing, handling, and disposing econom- 
ically of the huge bulk of chips that 
come from machining lightweight alloys. 


| 


The fuse department's equipment is 

now predominantly new. However, prac- 
tically all of it is general-purpose ma- 
chinery that could be profitably switched 
to the company’s everyday production 
if its defense orders were to terminate 
at any time. 
e A Forging Job—Forgings for tractors, 
trucks, automobiles, oil-well tools—all 
manner of parts of reasonably large size— 
are the regular output of the American 
Forge Division of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. 

Back in 1939, the plant received an 
educational order for 25,000 of 75 mm. 
shell forgings—enough to keep a shoot- 
ing war going for an hour or two along 
a ten-mile front. It was definitely an 
experimental job, a pioneering attempt 
to apply in a commercial plant the 
method of forging shells on an upsetter 
as it had been worked out on barely 
more than a laboratory scale at Frank- 
ford Arsenal. 

e Dies Redesigned—Tough going was 
encountered at the start. By counselling 
with makers of forging machinery, the 
company’s engineers eventually rede- 
signed the dies so that they had a pair 
that worked. The interior of the shell 
gave trouble, because it must be forged 
so that it requires no further finishing 
operations. ‘This required working with 
the Ordnance Department to modify 
the shell design to increase accuracy and 
speed. Ever since the company’s engi- 
neers and shopmen got rid of these bugs, 
output has been running at a rate that 
the Ordnance Department calls ex- 
tremely large. The new technique be- 
came standard practice for the operation, 
and when new contracts are awarded to 
other companies for these shell forgings, 
a trip to the American Forge Division is 
almost a routine part of their production 
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OST COSMETICS are made with glyc- 
M erine. Usually there’s enough to go 
around—until a war comes along, com- 
mandeering glycerine for explosives ... 

A threat to glamour is among war’s 
lesser evils. But glycerine is needed for 
medicines, scores of other uses, too. So 
scientists at Shell’s research laboratories 
performed a chemical miracle—and got 
glycerine from a petroleum gas (Patent 
No. 2,130,084). Now America’s supply 
of glycerine is potentially unlimited—in 
war or peace. 

Glycerine, plastics, synthetic rubber, 
even TNT, from oil... the achievements 
of these Shell scientists steadily grow. 
You get the main result of their knowl- 
edge and equipment in the constant im- 
provement of Shell fuels and lubricants. 


The Pace of Production Today puts the 
spotlight on industrial lubrication. Yes- 
terday’s solution is seldom good enough 


Cl wel 


for today. Shell’s $3,500,000 research 
laboratories, manned by 821 scientists 


and assistants, have much to offer. 


By the improvement of lubrication 
methods, Shell lubrication engineers have 
made possible increased production, and 
lower operating costs, in literally hun- 
dreds of instances. 

Before Shell industrial lubricants are 
offered to you, they are plant-tested under 
all kinds of actual operating conditions. 


With the use of Shell lubricants. 


are assured the continued watchfulness 


you 
of Shell men—a service which needs no 
prompting. 


Are you quite sure that your plant has 
the benefit of all that is new in lubrica- 


_ tion, as it develops? You will find a Shell 


man’s recommendations entirely practi- 
cal—and made without obligation. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
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men’s preliminary education. ‘The com- 
pany has been making these forgings 
exclusively on upsetters that it already 
had. But new upsetting machines have 
now been bought to step up output. 
@ Example in Milwaukee—At its Mil- 
waukee works, International Harvester 
Co. normally produces gear forgings, 
does a good deal of major machining, 
makes and assembles some types of 
heavy tractors. Other products are made 
in other sections of this plant, includ- 
ing a diesel engine department and a 
large foundry, but these are as yet not 
involved importantly in defense work, 
except as the diesels are used in tractors 
sold to the government for defense. 

‘Two major jobs for the Ordnance 

Department are being handled at this 
works. First is the adaptation to high- 
speed motorized operation of the 155 
mm. gun carriages which the Arny 
already had. ‘This includes manufactur- 
ing some new parts, re-machining some 
of the old parts, assembling the unit. 
Ihe old parts are being machined in 
various departments scattered through 
the plant, depending on machine capaci- 
ties and availability. New parts are be- 
ing manufactured in the regular produc- 
tion departments along with regular 
tractor parts. The rebuilt gun carriages 
are assembled in the regular tractor as- 
sembly department. 
@ A Shell Job, ‘Too—Second big job in 
this plant is forging shells and machin- 
ing them. The shells are being forged 
on an upsetter that had previously been 
ordered for use on other production, 
particularly of pinion gears. An upset- 
ting machine takes many months to 
manufacture, and by the time this one 
was delivered, the shell contract was in 
hand and the upsetter had to be diverted 
to handle it. 

Che forging is performed in one cor- 

ner of the forge shop, with a woven- 
wire fence around this operation. ‘The 
forgings are turned in a special depart 
ment, also enclosed within a woven 
wire fence. Most of the machine tools 
used for turning the shell forgings were 
surplus equipment, but also some were 
pulled off other production tasks. 
@ Getting Out Caissons—Road machin- 
ery is the regular product of Western- 
Austin Co., and a contract for caissons 
was therefore almost directly in its nor- 
mal run of manufacturing. When the 
design was definitely settled, the com- 
pany made the jigs and fixtures neces- 
sary to fit its machinery to the task. 
Then it leased a few machine tools re- 
quired to handle the job. The entire 
contract has been manufactured entirely 
in the shops along with the firm’s regu- 
lar lines of construction products. 

So the story goes. Scores of plants 
have similarly discovered ways of “‘dou- 
bling up” for defense, while others— 
skeptical at first—are just now learning 
their versatility. It is not too late, for the 
government still has work to be done. 
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Homes Needed 


Detroit area’s problems 
illustrate difficulties in store for 
many communities swollen by 
defense industrial operations. 


Detroit, by virtue of its position as 
the nation’s mass-production capital, is a 
proving ground in which most of the 
new ills and economic problems inci- 
dent to industrial defense are brought to 
light. ‘This is particularly true as regards 
housing, which from the very outset of 
the defense program has been recog- 
nized as a national problem that would 
become increasingly acute (BW —Aug. 
31'40,p30). 

First difficulty to be overcome was the 
housing of industry itself on a scale com- 
mensurate with the size of its new job. 
But as new plants near completion and 
construction prepares to give way to pro- 
duction, the problem of housing the 
workers who man the new assembly lines 
forces itself into the foreground. For 
Detroit, difficulties of this kind have 
reached a critical stage. ‘The housing de- 
ficiency of the city and its industrial 
environs is already so great that local 
governmental officials are thoroughly 
alarmed. Municipalities, counties, town- 
ships, the state, federal agencies, and 
numerous individuals and semi-public 
agencies are trying to reach a solution. 
@ Chief Example—That the Detroit area 
constitutes a major problem is recog- 
nized in Washington. Charles F. Pal- 
mer, defense housing co-ordinator, has 
cited Detroit as the chief example of his 
difficulties. 

The city proper falls into the classifi- 
cation of highly-industrialized, heavily- 
populated communities where defense 


work is being superimposed on exis! 
industry. But Detroit is crowded up 

the northeast corner of Wayne Cow ty. 
barred by Lake St. Clair and the Det;. it 
River from growing to the east or s 
Its northward growth has been disc. ir. 
aged by the fact that the city limits a; 
the southern boundaries of Oakland ond 
Macomb counties. Hence it has been :p- 
clined to spread to the west and sou! 
west. Up until the last three or four 
years, Oakland and Macomb counties 
have had few big industrial plants. 

e@ New Plants Erected—The automobile 
companies were among the first to cross 
the county line and build in rural \{a- 
comb. But 23 new plants have been ¢s- 
tablished there in four years, 11 of them 
essential to national defense. Now thie 
Chrysler tank plant and the Hudson ia 

val arsenal are going up there, and thic 
long-urbanized Motor City finds that it 
must help solve the problems of a rural 
district in much the same manner as 
famed Charlestown, Ind. (BW—Mar.15 
"41,p16). 

The biggest unknown factor in the sit- 

uation, and the one holding up a lot of 
decisions, is: How much and how soon 
will the automobile industry be forced 
to curtail car production? Detroit's 
Mayor Edward J. Jeffries told the legis 
lature that no one could measure the 
city’s housing needs until this question 
was answered. 
@ How Many New Workers?—If the 
auto plants are slowed down drastically, 
obviously many workers can be shifted 
to defense work without creating more 
than minor housing worries. But if they 
continue to go full blast for some time, a 
lot of new workers will be needed. 

Palmer’s most recent published figures 
indicate 160,000 new defense jobs in 
the Detroit area, with 60,000 workers 
coming from outside. Other estimates 
go as high as 200,000 new jobs and 


Ig 


The shacks sprouting up around the 
Chrysler tank plant (in the back- 
ground, above) are typical of the hel- 


ter-skelter communities growing up 
around all the defense industries in 
the rural area north of Detroit now. 
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i at farm acres 


through a farmer’s eyes and you'll see 
a modern bathroom, a new living 
room rug, a piano, an electric plant, 
a washing machine . . . things that 
make farm life more comfortable and 
enjoyable. Last year farm people har- 
vested nine billion dollars worth of 
merchandise and services! 


What are your advertising dollars 
doing about this year’s farm purchas- 
ing? There’s one place they can do a 
lot—in farm publications. 


There’s no substitute for the farm 
publication with the farm family. It 
is their partner. For farm publications 
are deliberately created to meet the 
needs of living and livelihood that 
make farming different from other oc- 
cupations. They help farm families to 
make more money. And they help 
them to spend that money for better, 
more enjoyable living. 

And that is the very reason there’s 
no substitute for farm publications in 
an advertising program intended to in- 


fluence farm purchases. That’s where 
your dollars really work effectively for 


you with 32,000,000 farm people. 


FARM PUBLICATIONS OFFER...THE ONLY COMPLETE AND EFFECTIVE COVERAGE OF THE FARM FIELD 
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you to identify. who is calling 
old a conference with several 
off 


ce, in complete privacy 


ble with a busy signal light which 
ones or te'ephone hand-sets for confiden- 


nd 500 series havea dictate position on the talk- 
henables you to dictate directiy over the Teletalk. 
lercommunication provided by Teietaik enabies you 
okeep your telephone sw.tchboard free for ‘mportant 
incom.ng loce! end long c stance cai's. 


8. With Te:etailk you can secure information 
from any individual or department while 
taiking over the long distance phone. 
9. Teletalk is available in two dif- 
ferent series, inexpensive speaker 
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aie ; stations are available for less 
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10. Teletalk costs little 

to install, requires prac- - 

es \ tically no service, and 
practically nothing 

\ to operate. 


Webster Electric Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 
© Please send representative 


C€ Please arrange for a free demonstration 


Please send catalog. 
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WER AMPLIFIERS AND SOUND DISTRI- 


ABIL flitee teasrere cme Amit Btioactoec 


Most MODERN of America’s defense factories will 
give no hint of their presence. nor their forced- 
draft, three shift production to night-riders of 
the skies. 

And within these blackout plants where light 
is controlled. where the temperature, humidity 
and movement of air are controlled. day and 
night. summer's heat and winter's storms are in- 
distinguishable. Here more is involved than con- 
cealment. Here work can be done to closer toler- 
ances due to control of temperature. and the 
sabotage of corrosion is eliminated through con- 
trol of humidity. 

York experience dates from the first window- 
less building in America, the office building of the 


Hershey Chocolate ¢ ompany, includes the spec- 


YO HH ik AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIG 


tacular 8. C. Johnson Plant at Racine, Wisconsin, 
five of the nine huge blackout buildings of the 
new Douglas Aircraft Plant at Long Beach. Cali- 
fornia. and reaches its ultimate expression in the 
new Ford aircraft engine plant at Dearborn. Mich- 
igan, with a 4,400 h.p. air conditioning system. 
To help speed the wheels in your plant, keep 
hands steady and eyes clear. protect materials in 
process and in storage. York's 56 years of experi- 
ence, the experience gained in more than 150,000 
engineered air conditioning and refrigeration in- 
stallations, is at your service. 
York lee Machinery Corpora- 
tion. York. Pa. Headquarters 
Branches and Distributors an 


throughout the world. 


-_ 


- 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT 


Borden * Canada Drv « Coea-Cola «+ 


General Baking + General Foods «+ 


Procter & Gamble «+ Shell Oil + Soconv-l acuum + Swift * Texas Company ¢ United Fruit «+ | 


RATION 


imerican dir Lines * drmour + B. & O. RR. + Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Curtiss-Wright « du Pont « Eastman Kodak « } 


restone © First National Stores 
General Motors « Goedrich + Norton Company « 


Paramount Pictures « Pennsylvania R. R 
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U. S. Housing Aid—Where to Get It 


Where do hard-pressed communi- 
ties such as Warren Township, Mich., 
turn for help with housing? 

Their first point of contact should 
be Charles F. Palmer, Defense Hous- 
ing Coordinator attached to the Of- 
fice of Emergency Management. Mr. 
Palmer’s job is to determine where 
and how much housing is needed to 
relieve congestion. Once that deter- 
mination is made, the housing is pro- 
vided by one or more federal agencies. 
The biggest unit is the Federal Works 

ency, which handles some housing 
projects itself and also embraces the 
United States Housing Authority and 
the Public Buildings Administration. 
FWA is working with an_ initial 
fund of about $200,000,000, soon to 
be increased by $150,000,000. ‘The 
maximum cost of any single fam- 
ily unit is limited to $3,950 and 


$3,000. FWA also has assigned work 
to the T’ennessee Valley Authority, 
the Farm Security Administration, 
and the Navy. 

No definite rule determines which 
agency shall build a particular proj- 
ect. ‘This decision is made largely on 
the ground of expediency with re- 
spect to each location, plus a good 
deal of political cross-hauling among 
the agencies in Washington. Where 
there is a strong local housing author- 
ity, USHA is likely to get the job. By 
reason of its prior experience in the 
housing of migratory workers, the 
Farm Security Administration is be- 
ing assigned the handling of tempo- 
rary trailer housing as a stop-gap until 
more permanent housing is_ built 
(BW —Mar.22’41,p32). 

The USHA, set up originally to 
promote slum clearance by lending 
local housing authorities up to 90% 
of the funds for low-cost projects, 
now is building housing for defense 
workers through its local authorities. 
The projects assigned to it usually 
have a permanent character. 

TVA is undertaking a housing pro- 
gram for 250 emergency workers in 
its territory and has developed a fac- 
tory-built portable cottage for the 
purpose (BW —Apr.5’41,p46). ‘The 
Maritime Commission is seeking to 
relieve congestion in shipyard centers 
by refitting obsolete vessels as board- 
ing houses. 

Apart from work done for the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, the Navy is do- 
ing $45,000,000 worth of housing for 
families of enlisted personnel and 
civilian navy yard workers. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion seems sure to play an increas- 


ingly important part in defense hous- 
ing as it Is the means of bringing pri- 
vate capital into use. FHA differs 
from other federal housing agencies 
in that it has no government funds 
to ladle out—merely first mortgage 
amortized loans made by private in- 
stitutions. On new owner-occupied 
single houses costing less than $5,450, 
FHA insures loans covering up to 
90% of value; on homes between 
that figure and $16,000 FHA insures 
80% of value. It also encourages 
private large-scale housing projects 
by guaranteeing repayment of 80% 
mortgage loans up to $5,000,000. 

En route through Congress, the 
Steagall bill broadening FHA activi- 
ties is widely accepted as an open 
invitation to speculation inasmuch as 
it will authorize 90% construction 
loan commitments to builders, in- 
stead of 80% heretofore. Architects 
and construction men say builders 
will be able to take greater risks be- 
cause they can get loans to cover 
everything but expected profits. 

Limits under the Steagall bill are 
$4,000 on a one-family dwelling, 
$10,000 on a four-family unit. A 
builder with his entire investment 
covered by the 90% insurance may 
rent his houses under option to buy 
or may sell under a plan whereby the 
buyer moves in without a down pay- 
ment, which may be accumulated 
over a long period. his new pro- 
gram is contingent in some states 
upon action by legislatures. The Stea- 
gall bill will provide $10,000,000 to 
cover possible losses on loans recog- 
nized as more risky than ordinary 
FHA-insured loans because of uncer- 
tainty as to duration of the emer- 
gency. 

The Defense Homes Corp. is a 
new RFC agency for building houses. 
It has $10,000,000 out of which to 
furnish equity in projects covered by 
FHA-insured mortgages where there 
is evidence of need and permanent 
value. 

Charleston, S. C., furnishes an.apt 
example of the way the problem of 
housing defense workers is bein 
tackled. Against an estimated ail 
for 1,600 dwelling units, the local 
housing authority will build 400, the 
Navy 200, the FWA 600, and the 
DHC-FHA combination 250, leaving 
150 for private enterprise. The con- 
tribution of private industry often 
represents a much larger proportion. 
In Muskegon, Mich., for instance, 
private builders are expected to erect 
55 units to complement the 300 
being built by PBA. 


4 a 
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The biggest thing 


man ever built! 


IT’S FORTY-SIX stories high, fourteen blocks 
long, and has enough concrete in it to pave 
two highways from coast to coast. It's 
Grand Coulee Dam, and the thousands of 
tons of materials needed were all... 


DELIVERED BY the Northern Pacific Rail 
way. To acrial hoppers like this, NP freig! 

trains fed more than 45,000 carloads of 
cement. Like N.P. Engine No. 5000 


WORLD'S LARGEST stcam locomotive. 
this speed and dependability makes the 
Northern Pacific Railway a vital part of 
America’s first line of defense. 
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75,000 newcomers. Thus all that De- 
troit officials can do for the time being 
is take inventory, guess at future con- 
struction totals, plan as best they can. 

© Building in Progress—Private builders 
say that they can meet the demand with 
the FHA help they expect. The con- 
struction industry has been thriving. In 
1940, approximately 14,000 family units 
were built, compared with 9,851 in 1939, 
yet vacancies decreased 2,355. Undou- 
bling of crowded households took 9,000 
of these units, population growth the 
rest. If construction continues at the 
present rate, more than 20,000 units will 
be built in 1941, and the industry says it 
can double that figure if necessary. 

Vacancies in the Detroit area are near 

the danger point if there is a sudden in- 
flux of workers. A special WPA survey 
in February showed that the gross va- 
cancy rate in Detroit and principal sub- 
urbs was 2.2% of 540,000 units, and 
that the net habitable rental vacancy 
rate was 0.8%. 
@ Ready for the Go Sign—Detroit build- 
ers are reported to be ready to put up 
200 defense housing units as soon as 
they get FHA help, and to add hun- 
dreds more within a few months. The 
city has launched a homes-registration 
campaign on a formula worked out in 
Washington. 

It is recognized that the major de- 
mand is likely to be for family units, 
for the worker in the new plant is likely 
to figure on staying put for a while. 
@ Warren Township—While Detroit it- 
self is big enough to conceal traces of 
the 60,000 boomers estimated to be in 
the area, they can be found aplenty in 
Warren Township, the site of the 
Chrysler and Hudson arms plants. So 


bad are conditions there that the phrase 
“Warreh Township” has come to be a 
general term symbolizing the problem 
of the rural areas bordering Detroit 
where new industries are springing up. 

Trailer camps are crowded, and new 

ones appear overnight. There are hun- 
dreds of flimsy tar-paper houses. Rural 
and small-town schools are swamped. 
@ Epidemics Feared—Public _ utilities 
have been caught unprepared. Funds 
for fire and police protection are lacking. 
Would-be builders can’t get FHA help 
because of the lack of sewage disposal 
facilities. State officials fear epidemics 
with the coming of warm weather, for 
thousands in the area have no running 
water, or toilet facilities. 

Eleven open drains are dumping raw 
sewage into Lake St. Clair above the 
bathing beaches and the water supply 
intakes for Detroit and many of its sub- 
urbs. So bad is the sanitary situation 
that an ambitious $4,700,000 sewer net- 
work to connect with Detroit’s disposal 
system has been started by the WPA 
with Washington’s label as a top-speed 
defense project. But it will take nine 
months to complete it, and state health 
officials look grave when they talk of the 
coming summer. 

@ Homes for 4,500 Families—The Chrys- 
ler, Hudson and other defense plants are 
expected to create at least 20,000 jobs in 
and around Warren ‘Township. Some 
will come from Detroit auto plants and 
be replaced by men being trained for 
that purpose. Most of these will con- 
tinue to live in Detroit. Others may 
drive as far as 30 miles to their jobs— 
Palmer’s office concedes that. But Ma- 
comb County figures it will have to find 
homes for at least +,500 families, soon. 


One of the fastest ways to relieve 
housing shortages in defense-crowded 
industrial areas is to send in a fleet of 
automobile trailers for family occu- 
pancy. Last week, the first 50 out of 
325 stopped for inspection in Wash- 
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ington, D. C., on their way to Wil- 
mington, N. C. (BW —Mar.22'41, 
p32). The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration—because of its experience in 
housing migratory workers—is hand- 
ling this type of stop-gap housing. 


Army Air Freight 


System of regular trios 
over routes linking depots is 
now nation’s “sixth airline” on 
basis of miles and traffic. 


While the big commercial air|)\es 
show increasing interest in air frei:ht 
(BW—Mar.22’41,p21), the Army ir 
Corps is doing a trail-blazing job in he 
flying of its own freight over regular 
routes. The Air Corps now has 44 ir 1S- 
port cargo planes in operations whi 
include: (1) scheduled flights linking 
the four Air Corps depots; (2) local trips 
to Air Corps stations and airplane fac- 
tories; (3) weekly flights to the Panama 
Canal. 

The official name of the Army’s 
freight-flying setup is the Fiftieth Trans- 
port Wing, Field Service Section of the 
Material Division. On the basis of miles 
flown and traffic moved, this Air Corps 
service already holds rank as the sixth 
airline of the United States and may 
well be the world’s largest by the end 
of this year. In the first six months of 
1940, the service moved 4,034,000 Ib. 
of cargo, carried 2,345 passengers, flew 
1,928,000 miles, chalked up 16,398 
hours in the air. 

@ Depots and Routes—Present depots of 
the Army Air Corps are located at Olim- 
sted Field, Middletown, Pa. (near Har- 

risburg); Patterson Field, Fairfield, Ohio 
(near Dayton); Duncan Field, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; McClellan Field, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Weekly trips (see map, 
p46): (1) Patterson to Duncan, to Me- 
Clellan, to Los Angeles and return; (2 
Olmstead to Patterson, to Duncan, to 
Patterson, and return; (3) Duncan to 
Patterson, to Olmsted, to Patterson, and 
return; (4) McClellan to Los Angeles, to 
Duncan, to Patterson, and return. 

The ships in use are C33 and C39 
twin-engined Douglas jobs, similar to 
the Douglas commercial transport DC2 
except that they are specially designed 
with reinforced flooring and wide freight 
hatches on the sides. An ordinary troop- 
transport plane is reputedly useless for 
freight because of the hatches and be 
cause the floor structure is not capable 
of having heavy loads bolted to it. 

@ Main Cargo—Engines—The main cargo 
item on the Air Corps lines is aircraft 
engines—new and overhauled. Another 
item is assembled propellers, which are 
slung onto the bottom of the fuselage. 
Thus, two props can be carried at a time 
and, although they are right out in the 
air stream, the drag on the transporting 
plane is not great (speed being reduced 
about 10 m.p.h.). Special parts and ma- 
terials are carried, too, sometimes to 
manufacturers who would otherwise 
have to shut down one of their depart- 
ments. One transport recently flew a 
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NATURAL GAS SERVICE ADEQUATE TO THE NEEDS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ALADDIN WAS A PIKER 


e Tales of Aladdin and his magic 
lamp have always been the delight 
of storybook readers. Compared 
to a modern Natural Gas burner, 
however, Aladdin was a “‘piker’’! 

Hundreds of factories are now 
making success history in the Gulf 
South. Behind the art and skill 
that goes into their varied prod- 
ucts is the magic of Natural Gas 
... constant, dependable, abun- 


_——~_ 


. — 


In this boiler room of the Gulf South 

central station pictured above, Natural 

Gas for fuel produces the steam that 

turns the generators, supplying a repre- 

sentative segment of the Gulf South 
with electrical energy. 


dant . 
that far outstrips the old. 


. . a new Aladdin’s lamp 


Complementing Natural Gas in 
the Gulf South are complete facili- 
ties for shipping and travel by rail, 
water, highways and air to local 
and Pan-American markets... 
ample power to turn the wheels 
of defense industries . . . native, 
white, reliable, intelligent labor... 


plentiful land . . . good schools 


| THE GULF SOUTH 


Te) 


. . . ideal living conditions in a 
pleasant year-round climate. 
Join the march of industry to 
the Gulf South. This Company’s 
organization and facilities are avail- 
able to 
Gulf South opportunities. 


industries interested in 

Advise us of your requirements 
... without obligation we shall be 
glad to make a confidential sur 
vey for you. 


INVITES INDUSTRY | 


(a< 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DIRECTOR OF 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 


and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, 


Lake Charles, Monroe a 


Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


COPR., 1941 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO, 
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AIR CORPS FREIGHT ROUTES 


Antonio, Texas 
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two-ton load of bullet-sealing fuel tanks 
from Akron to a West Coast airplane 
plant. 

Because of the concentration of air- 
craft manufacture in southern Califor- 
nia, that district is really the hub of the 
freight-carrying system. Wire and tele- 
type messages keep headquarters (at 
Wright Field) informed at all times of 
the accumulated freight at each station 
and of the loads and whereabouts of the 
= A plane may start out with one 
oad and pick up another one with a 
higher priority rating on the way. A nor- 
mal load is 3,200 Ib. In addition to 
freight, the system carries ferry pilots 
and inspection personnel as passengers. 
@ Its Limitations—Extent of the service, 
of course, is limited by two factors: 
planes and a Air Corps officers are 
silent on whatever plans they have for 
expanding the service as the defense 
program grows. A lot of Douglas and 
Curtiss transport planes are being pur- 
chased, but these are supposedly fitted 
for troops only. A minimum special 
training program is prescribed for all 
pilots before assignment to duty on one 
of the freight routes. 


$1-a-Year Men 


Many of those business 
men in Washington don’t even 
get the dollar, but all of them do 
get a Secret Service checkup. 


Now that our defense organization is 
getting pretty well jelled, it is becoming 
possible to define the terms on which 
those business men in Washington have 
given up their private interests to serve 
the national emergency. 

To the general public, they are all 
“$l-a-year men”; to those who know 
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the facts, some of them are $]-a-year 
men, some are salaried men just as they 
were in private business, and some are 
“Wocs.” 
@ What’s a “Woc?”—A Woc is a $1-a- 
year man who isn’t paid $1 a year. The 
term designates all persons working for 
Uncle Sam _ without compensation. 
W.O.C. is initialed on their govern- 
ment records. And the Wocs now far 
outnumber the $1-a-year appointees. For 
instance, a check at the Office of Pro- 
duction Management uncovered 350 
Wocs to 163 $l-a-year men. 

Wocs are divided into two classes. 
The first is made up of the heads of 
the original National Defense Advisory 
Commission. ‘The 1916 act under 
which that commission was set up spe- 
cifically provided that its members must 
serve without compensation. Knudsen, 
Hillman, Stettinius, and their topside 
associates on the Advisory Commission 
came in as Wocs and remain Wocs. ‘The 
other class of Wocs is made up of con- 
sultants and advisers on the various 
agency staffs, though these may be $1-a- 
year men, Or, in some cases, may have 
been technical specialists brought in on 
a salary basis. 
® Tenuous Distinction—The broad dis- 
tinction between $l-a-year men and 
Wocs down the line on the defense 
staffs, so far as one can be made, is that 
the $l-a-year men are more likely to be 
permanently attached, the Wocs taken 
on for temporary short-time jobs, though 
this doesn’t work out neatly in practice. 
Another difference: Wocs can be called 
in by the divisional heads of the defense 
setup, while $l-a-year men are ap- 
pointed by the President under the 
supplemental defense appropriation bill 
ae June 26, 1940, though, again, 
the President assumes responsibility for 
appointing some of the Wocs. 
@ First Batch-When the Defense Com- 
mission was first organized last May the 


President gave the members a free hand 
in selecting $l-a-year and Woe ap 

ointees. Several months slipped by be. 
fore William H. McReynolds, adminis. 
trative assistant to the President, L iaisoy 
Officer for Emergency Management 
and, originally, the Commission’s secre. 
tary, laid on Roosevelt’s desk a list of 
some 70 appointments for approval. The 
President mulled over the list for weeks, 
Finally he approved it. 

McReynolds then suggested to the 
defense commissioners that the Presj. 
dent’s approval should regularly be ob. 
tained before $l-a-year men were for. 
mally appointed. He cited the law to 
that effect. The commissioners agreed 
That was late last year and since that 
time a set procedure has been followed, 
@ How You Get In—It’s best, of course. 
to be invited to be a $1-a-year man or a 
Woc. Either the President or a defense 
chief, like Hillman, Knudsen, Nelson. 
Biggers, or Stettinius must submit the 
invitation. However, hundreds of busi- 
nessmen and experts have volunteered 
their services and some have been ac- 
cepted. Whether you are invited or vol- 
unteer, you'll be sent a form on which 
you must give detailed information on 
your life work to date. 

The form (No. 375) is sent to the 
personnel office where a_ biographical 
statement on the prospect is prepared 
Incidentally, the form is now being 
changed and a new one will be out soon. 
Sidney Sherwood, administrative off- 
cer, handles the forms at OEM. At 
OPM, it’s Roy Jackson, administrative 
officer. Sherwood and Jackson carefully 
check the statements before the forms 
are sent to McReynolds. 

@ Secret Service Stuff—McReynolds has 
rarely turned down a Woc or $1-a-year 
man on his own authority but he has 
been known to do it in cases where he 
feels certain the President would refuse 
the appointment. At this point James 
Rowe, another administrative assistant 
to the President, enters the picture. 
Rowe works with McReynolds in clear- 
ing appointments and one or the other 
initiates Secret Service or Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation inquiries on the 
proposed appointees. Incidentally, it’s 
the government’s policy to investigate 
the character and general background 
of every defense appointee, be he a mes- 
senger boy or a business leader of na- 
tional fame. The investigations take 
from a week to 10 days. The FBI and 
Secret Service reports are usually sent to 
Rowe who briefs them for the President. 
In recent weeks the President is known 
to have refused appointments to half a 
dozen persons, one being a_highly- 
placed southern Democratic politician. 

Charles F. Palmer, Defense Housing 
Coordinator, and several others accepted 
$l-a-year or Woc appointments and 
later were transferred to the federal pay- 
roll. Palmer, for example, is now being 
paid at the rate of $9,000 a year. Criti- 
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Should you surprise your cook 
reverently removing a juicy tender- 
loin from the refrigerator . . . chances 
are you'd give it very little thought, 
other than the anticipatory pleasure 
of tasting it. You expect it to be 
good. You know it has been kept 
safely fresh because one of refrigera- 
tion’s great names is the maker of 
your refrigerator. 


But ... if you are engaged in any 
of the industries enumerated below, 
your refrigerator stands as a very 
potent (if slightly domestic) testi- 
monial to the variety of profitable 
ways in which Mallory may serve 
your business. 

It’s almost certain that your 
refrigerator has been made less 
expensive and more efficient 
through resistance welding with 
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Mallory Welding Electrodes, Wheels 


or Dies. Mallory’s program of stand- 


ardization in this field has produced 
amazing economies. Countless other 
industries concerned with the per- 
fect and permanent joining of similar 
or dissimilar metals have shared in 
similar savings. 

But that is only the beginning of 
the testimonial. Most leading manu- 
facturers of electric refrigerators 
depend upon electrical contacts of a 
Mallory Metal for long lived, posi- 
tive action. Mallory’s leadership in 
supplying electrical contacts extends 
into practically every industry in 
which products are actuated wholly 
or in part by electricity. 

Yet, there is even more to your 
refrigerator’s testimonial. The motor 
itself may depend upon a Mallory 


Motor Start Capacitor in order to 
overcome the tremendous starting 
inertia and reach its normal momen- 
tum. And incidentally, Mallory has 
pioneered in a standardization of 
sizes and types for Capacitor replace- 
ment that has made service far less 
expensive and much more prompt. 
In fact, in the broad field of capaci- 
tors... (radio as we know it today 
would be non-existent were it not 
for modern capacitors) ... Mallory’s 
leadership is unassailable. 


Yes... the next time you surprise 
your cook or steal a midnight snack 
... look at your refrigerator twice. 
It will remind you that Mallory may 
be able to serve,you profitably in 
many ways. P. R. Mallory & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. Cable 
address — Pelmallo. 


AUTOMOTIVE, ELECTRICAL, Of0- 
SIRIAL FIELDS WITH... ELECTRICAL 
iS, NON-FERROUS ALLOYS, POW- 


asks, 3, RLS 


HC CAPACITORS, SPECIAL HIGH RATIO 
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cism immediately flared up over this 

practice. As a result, all $l-a-year and 
Woc appointees are now asked to 
| sign “statements of acceptance” which 
| | clearly explain the condition of employ- 
| ment. For example the OPM statement 


cial business. The average federal 
ployee is limited to $5 per diem. ( 
gress last year raised the ante for ‘ 
year and Woc appointees to $10 a 
When travel funds are running 


~ EMA 


| 


| however, only $5 is allowed. Pea 
| signed by Wocs reads in part: @ Knudsen Pays His Way—Willian 5 
| “I hereby accept appointment with Knudsen is one defense official who). E 
the Office of Production Management _ steadfastly refused to submit an exper se lvi 
he : ait ) = cages I volvin¢ 
| with the understanding that I will ren- account. He came to W ashington for 
| der such services as I am able in con- “three months” but is still there. Knid- market 
| nection with this program and that such _ sen has set a “standard,” after a fashion, ired i 
| services on my part shall be rendered for other defense appointees. aire 
without compensation of any nature Neither $l-a-year men or Wocs are 
from the United States Government. required as a condition of employment In at 
. .. It is also understood that this agree- to sever private connections. Knudsen. ment of 
ment may be terminated at any time by however, dropped his $300,000 salar m San 
me or the Office of Production Manage- from General Motors. Stettinius no price co 
ment.” longer is on U. S. Steel's payroll. Dol- begin f 
e@ Minimum Pay —1¢—Yes, $l-a-year _ lar-a-year men whose company conn material 
men are paid $1 a year, if they serve a__ tions are very close are drifting out of efforts ( 
year. Should an appointee serve less the defense picture. prices } 
than a year he’s paid the proportionate Pay-day for $l-a-year appointees is Already 
part of a dollar due him; for example, June 30, the last day of the govern packers 
CL - 50¢ for six months, 25¢ for three ment’s fiscal year. A lively scrap o the inv 
i 187 |* months. A $1-a-year appointee has to curred between federal officials over In Pp} 
work three days to be entitled to a whether they should be paid in cash or nold " 
check. And then the amount is 1¢. by check. Treasury officials demanded tain-ral: 
Dollar-a-year and Woc appointees get that cash be used. They argued that state wl 
* no living allowances while in Washing- $1-a-year paychecks are usually kept as a religi 
ton. ‘They are paid actual traveling ex- souvenirs—and that their books never the sta 
penses and from $5 to $10 a day when could be accurately balanced. But the price fi 
they are away from headquarters on off- ‘Treasury was overruled. torbidd 
e One 
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‘ which 
move 
C H | C A G 0 ANTITRUST operations of the Group Health Asso contre 
———— | . ciation in Washington—a cooperative — 
| Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the organization giving medical service to (2) In 
a Journal of the American Medical As- government employees. Government peat 
. sociation (left), and four of the 17 counsel attempted to show that the high 
other individual defendants in the A.M.A. tried to use pressure to pre notab 
* suit charging the A.M.A. with viola- vent doctors from joining the Group trializ 
tion of the antitrust laws, celebrate Health Association; to prevent doc- tively 
their acquittal. Their relief wasn’t tors from consulting with Group oT 
complete, however, because both the Health physicians; and to bar Group trans 
Association and the Medical Society Health doctors from Washington hos- will s 
| of the District of Columbia were pitals. The convictions will probably no-m 
| found guilty of interfering with the now be carried to a higher court. e Fo 
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DAL Cadical MARCHANT DESTROYS 


Panacea The Trojan Horse’or | 
e€ Efforts at stabilization in- I a * a HippEn Fi IGURES/ 
\ 


volving nearly every known 
marketing technique will be 
aired in Coast food probe. % 


In about three weeks, the Depart- 
ment of Justice Antitrust Division staff 
in San Francisco, investigating food 
price controls on the Pacific Coast, will 
begin feeding to a federal grand jury 
material collected in a study of all 
efforts (federal, state, and private) to fix 
prices in the peach canning industry. 
Already, books and records of principal 
packers have been commandeered by | 
the investigators (BW—Mar.29’41,p5). 

In picking on peaches, Thurman Ar- 
nold is selecting a classic case as a cur- 
tain-raiser and he is tackling it in the 
state where price stabilization is virtually 
a religion. (California pioneered both | 
the state fair-trade law, legalizing retail Pree 
sites faieg, and the sainils passlaes out, No KEYBOARD FIGURES can hide inside a MARCHANT, ready 
forbidding sales below cost.) surreptitiously to sabotage the answer. 


e@ One Thing after Another—Since the | ° — R F 
peach canners lifted the lid on the Pan- In a MARCHANT, all figures appear in plain view in straight- 


dora’s box of price control troubles back line dials for easy and accurate checking—so MARCHANT 
in 1927, they have resorted to almost ,operators work swiftly and with undisturbed confidence, 
every known technique for adjusting secure in the knowledge that the “right answer” will always 
supply to demand. Practically every | be forthcoming. 

season during the last 13 years they've | 

adopted some temporary expedient— | 

usually at the last minute, just when 


the fruit was ready to be put into the 
cans. Price control, pack restriction, 


destruction of trees, advertising and 
sales promotion all have been tried CALCULATORS 


separately or in combination. provide a complete and 


Peach canners can claim to be first, ‘sibl Sof 
or at least among the first, of the food visible proot of accuracy 


groups to undertake a voluntary pro- with 
tam of production control, to avail * 
Rceedives of the Federal Marketing Dials for All 3 Factors 
Agreements Acts, and to operate under |§ . . 
Sie state regulation. ; including the keyboard entry. 
e Important Factors—‘Two  circum- 
stances account for the rapidity with To gain the advantage of increased speed and econ- 
which the industry has been able to omy, with assured figure accuracy, it is no wonder that ai YEq 
move in the adoption of these various more and more businesses ... large, medium, small... ? 
control devices: (1) It boasts an un- are standardizing on MARCHANT 
usual degree of regional concentration; 
98% of the pack comes from California. | Ask us to show you what MARCHANT calculators can 
(2) In both growing and canning depart- | do for your business. Send the coupon — today! 
ments, the industry is characterized by a |+ 
high degree of industrial organization, 
notable even in California where indus- MAKCH Q NT 
trialized agriculture, dominated by rela- ' 
tively few large-scale operators, has be- Milent jor 
come peel 20 0 F SA s (peed CALCULATORS 
The investigation is of a significance 

transcending industry and state lines; it | 

will stake out new boundary lines in the | MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 

no-man’s-land of price stabilization. Home Office: Oakland, California, U. S. A. 

@ Four Chapters—Material to be sub- Sole Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations Cive Service Everyus 
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is on the march 


The history of Continental ‘“‘Red 
Seal" Engines is concerned with 
herculean tasks performed on 
behalf of industry and the 
nation's progress. it was Con- 


tinental’s reliable power that 
helped the auto industry attain 


its magnitude. More recently 
this same reliability has been 
powering the nation’s light air- 
craft into maturity. As should 
be expected, Continental's 
famous ‘‘Red Seal” is part and 
parcel of the country's huge 
defense program. It is, how- 
ever, but a phase in Con- 
tinental’s onward march. Today, 
more than ever before, Conti- 
nental dependable power is 
reaching out into more and 
more fields, is being put to 
work on the many jobs America 
has to do —on the farms, on 
the roads, in the oil fields, and 
in industry at large. The finest 
of manufacturing facilities, 
manned by an expert and loyal 
personnel, directed by an alert 
management, and stimulated 
by mounting orders, are assur- 
ances that Continental is on the 
march as never before. 


[ontinental! 


Motors {orporation 


N MICRHIGAR SA 
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CANNED PEACHES: SUPPLY AND PRICES 
16 
4 New pack — — 
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mitted to the grand jury in San Fran- 
cisco will deal with (roughly) four peri- 
ods in the industry’s frantic 13-year his- 
tory: (1) the era of voluntary programs 
under the Cling Peach Agency; (2) regu- 
lation under the AAA; (3) efforts at 


| stabilization under the state marketing 
| agreements; (4) another attempt at 


voluntary price control under the Can- 
ners Industry Board—an attempt which 
flopped. 

During the World War, growers and 
canners had enjoyed a taste ~ of prosper- 
ity. Then they suffered a collapse in 
1921. From then on, there was a period 
of advancing prices and increasing out- 
put. Canners were urging growers to 
plant more orchards to supply growing 
demand until in 1929 it was discovered 
suddenly there was enough fruit on the 
tices to pack 18,000,000 cases. ‘T'wice 
before there had been 14,000,000-case 


| packs, but never more than 13,300,000 


cases had been shipped in any one sea- 
son. Some remedy had to be found. 


Voluntary Regulation 


To meet the situation a voluntary 
agreement was evolved to limit the pack 
to 13,000,000 cases and to compensate 
growers for their unused fruit. Accord- 
ingly, $20 a ton was paid for delivered 
fruit and $13 (from a fund contributed 
to by all the canners) for the unhar- 
vested crop. 

Although the plan succeeded in lim- 
iting the pack to 13,000,000 cases, only 
11,000,000 cases were shipped, so that 
when the scheme was repeated in 1931 
prices were lowered to $14.50 a ton for 
delivered fruit and $8.50 for unhar- 
vested. As acreage was increasing also, 
it was decided to add a tree-pulling pro- 
gram by paying an additional $2.50 a 
ton for the fruit in orchards which the 
growers would agree to uproot. This 


brought some results but not enough t 
make any great change. 

e Enter Pineapple—About this time th« 
glamorous Hawaiian pineapple suddenly 
developed a big production spurt and 
the island pack rose from a previous 
high point of 9,000,000 cases in 1929 to 
nearly 13,000,000 in 1930 and 1931. 
The Hawaiian packers suffered heavy 
losses in 1931 but cut their pack to 
5,000,000 cases in 1932, which was a 
comparatively simple matter because 
of the small number of packers and 
growers. 

Peach packers sat up and took notice 
They ditched production control in 
favor of a straight price-pegging plan 
This was called the Cling Peach Agency, 
and it included all peach packers except 
California Packing and Libby, who are 
generally credited with about 45% of 
the total pack. Although Calpak and 
Libby were out of the compact, they 
did “play ball.” 

e Stabilization, But—Prices were sta- 
bilized perfectly, but buyers wouldn’t 
buy, and after several months the con- 
trol broke down. Prices were slashed 
and the fruit began to move. A tremen- 
dous spur was given by signing of the 
Empire Preference Agreement in Lon- 
don because buyers in the United King- 
dom who had enjoyed substantial — 
ia California fruits bought heavily i 
order to build up big inventories 5 
import duties on the American product 
went into effect. 


AAA Control 

The next two years were under AAA 
control. In 1933, the pack was held to 
10,000,000 cases, and both the price to 
the grower and the selling price of the 
finished product were firmly fixed. Even 
more startling was an allocation of the 
pack between canners according to their 
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PENNSYLVANIA HELPS ITS INDUSTRIES 


GET MORE BUSINESS BY “POOLING” PLAN 


State Promotes Wide Adoption of System Which Uses 
Idle Hours of Machinery and Labor to 
Keep Orders In Communities 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Businesses of 
all kinds all over Pennsylvania are 
profiting by a system of cooper- 
ative regional production pools 
which the State Department of 
Commerce has hel to spread 
throughout the State. This has brought 
to companies in Pennsylvania many 
orders which might otherwise have gone 
elsewhere and has speeded up both de- 
fense and peace-time production. 

Each regional pool keeps a detailed 
up-to-the-minute census which shows, as 
far as possible, all the idle machine ca- 
pacity of the community, the machinery 
or equipment that is used only part-time 
in each plant, the hours at which each 
machine could used for other pur- 
poses, and the skilled labor available. 


cs 
How State Helps 
Any company which is offered a con- 
tract it cannot handle itself or which it 
cannot handle within the stipulated time, 
can go to the pool and find out all the 
idle machine capacity in its own com- 
munity which could be used on this work. 
If there is not enough in the region, the 
og through a weekly interchange of 
ists, can tell any manufacturer on an 
hour’s notice, all the plants anywhere in 
the State that have the necessary types 
of machines and operators available. 
Pennsylvania is the first state to en- 
courage and develop these pools on a 


Orders Coming in From 
Many Other States 


The Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce addressed a letter to 
every company holding large de- 
fense contracts throughout the 
country, describing the Pennsyl- 
vania pooling plan which is out- 
lined here and offering any of these 
idle facilities for the relief of bot- 
tlenecks. Already many letters have 
been received from manufacturers 
all the way from New England to 
Louisiana who are anxious tc sublet 
specific jobs to these Pennsylvania 
plants. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


where your business can 
: 


ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor 
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New Construction Here 
Mounts into Millions 


A steel fabricating company near Pitts- 
burgh has just finished this newest addi- 
tion to its plant. 

The telephone industry in Pennsylvania 
spent $18,000,000 in this state in 1939, 
$25,000,000 in 1940 and will spend 
$30,000,000 in 1941. 

One of the power and light com- 
panies operating in Pennsylvania has 
launched a $45,000,000 building program. 


state-wide basis. The first pool was or- 
ganized in York, Pa. by business men 
and industrial leaders so that they could 
get defense orders as a group which none 
of them could handle singly. The State 
Department of Commerce threw its en- 
tire staff of industrial engineers into the 
field to help organize regional pools in 
other parts of the State. 


Benefits of Plan 


The pools are organized and operated 
by ieee baiaene men, the State Depart- 
ment of Commerce acting as a central 
pool, as headquarters for the interchange 
of information, and as liaison with the 
Defense Commission at Washington. 

This pooling plan is getting maximum 
production without investment in new 
machinery or tools. 

It is putting sub-contracting on an 
efficient basis . . . it is providing full-time 
employment to many workers who other- 
wise might have had only part-time work. 


Pennsylvania Gets 
74% of Huge 


Expansion 


Erie, Pa.—A program of $8,500,000 of 
plant construction has been started by one 
of the nation’s biggest electrical manu- 
facturing companies at its plant here 

The company announced that this was 
74% of all the money it is planning to 
spend onits plants throughout the country 

Much of this money will be spent on 
heavy machinery and equipment to man- 
ufacture steam turbines of large size. 

Employment in this plant will reach 
the highest point in its history. 


Stoker Manufacturer 
Opens Plant Here 


This large plant in Scranton, Penn 
sylvania has been taken over by a com- 
pany which is beginning the manufacture 
of anthracite coal stokers. 

The location of the plant here puts 
it close to the source of almost 99% of 
the anthracite coal production of the 
nation. 


Interested in a Plant 
in Pennsylvania? 


The State Government in Pennsylvania 
is doing everything it can to help busi- 
nesses here to prosper. If you are in- 
terested in a branch in Pennsylvania, 
write the Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg. 


nsylvania 


expan 


MARK 8S. JAMES, Deputy Secretary of Commerce 
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SILh...SABLE 
fo hi SECRETARY/ 


No lurid “Office Wife" dra- 
ma, madam! Your husband 
uses good sense in supplying 
his secretary with OLD TOWN 
Silk, aristocrat of typewriter 
ribbons, and OLD TOWN 
Sable, the carbon paper that 
produces crisp, clean, easy- 
on-the-eyes carbon copies. @ 
Companies of consequence 
standardize on “SILK & SABLE.” 
May we send samples? 


OLD TOWN 
Fedbbons & 


750 PACIFIC ST. BKLYN. NY 


Catches 
SIGNATURES, 
STAMPS, COLOR, 
MAPS, CHARTS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


ETC. 


NOW copy everything that’s on the 
original—quickly, completely—with this 
new photo-copy method. Copies mar- 
ginal notes, signatures, pencil sketches, 
affixed matter. It’s error-proof. No 
need of proofreading. No dark room, no 
focusing. Simply slip your material into 
the machine—a quick contact—a mo- 
ment’s processing—and you have your 
exact reproduction complete in every 
detail. Anyone can operate it. Saves 
long typing—adds hours to office time. 


There is a Hunter Electro-Copyist 
designed to serve your specific needs. 
Ask for a Free 
demonstration — 
no obligation. 
WRITE us direct 
for New Folder 
TODAY, and 
mame of nearest 
distributor. 


107 £. FAYETTE ST SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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past sales records and present commit- 
ments. ‘The compensation to the grower 
for unharvested fruit also was revived 
(for the last time). 

In 1934, still another type of control 

was adopted with the blessing of AAA. 
The total tonnage which growers could 
deliver to the canneries was set and 
individual quotas were assigned. The 
price to growers was also fixed. 
@ Wide-Open—Control plans of every 
kind fell through in 1935, and when 
purchasing power, which had been com- 
ing back strong in 1933 and 1934, 
failed to hold up, California Packing 
Corp. initiated drastic price cuts in 
January, 1936, to move heavy stocks. 
The free-for-all was on. 

This was the period when the chain 
stores began a sales drive on canned 
peaches and proclaimed to the world 
that they had “saved the growers,” 
much to the annoyance of the canners, 
who have always contended that the 
drive was nothing but a “fire sale” for 


which they paid. 


State Controls 


In the summer of 1936, peach can- 

ners got their first ride on the merry-go- 
round of state regulation which permits 
the adoption of marketing agreements 
like those of the AAA when a program 
is backed by a vote of 65% of the 
growers and packers. The agreement 
adopted in 1936 provided that only No. 
1 grade would be canned, and the price 
to the grower was fixed at $30 a ton. 
In addition, canners and growers were 
assessed 50¢ each for a fund to adver- 
tise canned peaches. The program 
adopted under the state law also had 
one other novel feature—a quality con- 
trol pore The joint canner-grower 
board which administered the program, 
with the aid of California’s Director of 
Agriculture, appointed a grading com- 
mittee to check on the yellow fruit at 
some 103 delivery points. 
@ Quality Control—A grower was al- 
lowed a “tolerance” of 5%, but if the 
culls in his load went over that amount, 
he was “docked” accordingly. If his 
off-grades exceeded 10% the entire load 
was sent back to the orchard for re- 
grading. 

Antitrust investigators have often ex- 
pressed suspicion about this type of 
quality control—a system which might 
easily be subverted to ulterior and 
extra-legal objectives, dictated by a de- 
sire to bring malcontents into line—but 
it is understood that in the current food 
rice probe, Arnold’s men will not chal- 
enge state-sponsored agreements. 

Demand and prices improved so 
under the state agreement that the 1936 
season was a good one. In fact, it was 
so good that 1937 promised to be a 
record year in production and profits. 
But hopes were dashed. After canners 
had made heavy commitments to grow- 


ers on the basis of $40 a ton, compared 


with $30 the year before, the uni 
ization program of labor struck the 
packers and big wage advances were 
conceded. 


Canners Industry Board 


The resulting situation was so dis 
trous financially that the canners in d 
peration organized in the late fall of 
1937 the Canners Industry Boar, 
which repeated the price-control scheiie 
of the Cling Peach Agency of 1932, 
but under still more drastic regulation 
of the individual canner’s operations. |t 
included all the independent canne: 
with California Packing Corp. and 
Libby remaining friendly outsiders a 
before. 

Two factors made this experiment es 
pecially interesting: (1) It was an at 
tempt at private control into which th 
antitrust zealots may dig without an, 
embarrassing collisions with the U.S 
Department of Agriculture or the Cali 
fornia ditto; (2) under it, returns to 
growers plummeted from a high of $43 
a ton to $7.50, proportionately a much 
greater decline than that suffered by 
the canners. 
@ Price Set—After crop and production 
costs had been determined from data 
furnished by its 35 members, C.I.B. set 
prices for first-quality peaches in the 
1937 pack and the 1936 carryover at 
$1.55 per dozen cans (No. 24) to be in 
force until Aug. 1, 1938. 

Penalties for sales below set price 
were astablished at $1 for each case sold 
or a blanket fine of $1,000 (at board’s 
discretion). There was a stabilization, 
or price-fixing fund, for which 20% of 
each sale was ear-marked. This fund 
was to be used for transferring inven- 
tories among members with a view to 
restoring inventories of each canner to 
the relative position prevailing when he 
entered the pool. 

e Data Collected—Under a reporting 
agreement, each member gave the board 
all information it wanted as to quanti- 
ties, prices, terms of raw materials pur- 
chased, size and quality of pack and 
amount of carryover. Sales data included 
date of each sale, quantity, price (includ- 
ing brokerage) terms, all contracts of 
sale, options, cancellations, and ll 
changes made in terms of existing agree- 
ments both written and oral (BW —Jan. 
8’38,p28). Each canner deposited $3,- 
000 to cover any fines or penalties that 
might be imposed. 

e Control Fails—As in 1932, the move- 
ment of peaches to market was dammed 
up and in July, 1938, the dam broke 
(BW—Aug.27’38,p28). C.I.B. had to 
drop price on old pack peaches to meet 
the $1.30 that was quoted by the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp. on its Del Monte 
brand. 

Resulting conditions were too chaotic 
to put through any state marketing 
agreement on the 1938 pack. Some of 
the more suspicious observers insist that 
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the failure to achieve a program was due 
to the influence of the larger canning 
companies in persuading growers not to 
yote for the adoption of any agreement 
while the heavy carryover was being 
moved. 

C.1.B. abandoned all attempts to 

name prices and allowed members to 
meet the market, which dropped to 
$1.20 for choice grade, lowest price 
since 1932. 
e Troubled Season—The 1938 season 
turned out to be a period of chaotic 
market conditions. California Packing 
and Libby were reported to have bought 
practically no fruit. In mid-August it 
was expected that half of the entire crop 
would be purchased from growers for $5 
a ton and a promise of 50% of proceeds 
over canners’ costs. Average prices per 
ton turned out to be about $7.50 for 
the entire 1938 crop, compared with 
$43 the year before. 

In the summer of 1938, the Recon- 

struction Finance Corp. rode to the res- 
cue with a $4,000,000 loan to the Cali- 
fornia Canning Peach Association, the 
largest grower group. ‘This money was 
used in packing the association’s fruit on 
a toll basis in the existing commercial 
canneries. 
e An Operating Profit—RIC aid was a 
life-saver for the canners because it gave 
them an operating profit and helped 
them to hold their organizations to- 
gether, although losses on their 1937 
and 1938 inventories were enormous. 

In 1939, the industry wearily took an 
other whirl under the state marketing 
agreement law. ‘The advertising program 
which was initiated in 1936 and contin- 
ued in 1937 was cut out. The tolerance 
of 5% to growers was eliminated, and 
they were docked for every pound of off- 
grade fruit delivered to canneries. 

A measure of recovery came in 1939 
when domestic demand picked up, and 
another big export rush came on as the 
United Kingdom loaded up with fruit in 
anticipation of war restrictions. 

@ Federal Purchases—Last year, a state 
program similar to the 1939 effort was 
used and the Federal Surplus Commod.- | 
ity Corp. bought 32,000 tons of surplus | 
peaches. Price to growers for canning | 
peaches went up to $20. 

This season, with inventories lower 
than at any time in the last decade (as 
the result of a short 1940 crop and a | 
big jump in domestic demand), the sit- 
uation is the best for a long time. In- 
creased demand actually was large 
enough to offset complete loss of the | 
export market to the United Kingdom, 
which always has taken about 20% of 
the entire pack. | 

But observers also see the same signs | 
that preceded the disastrous year of | 
1937, such as possibility of a large crop | 
and the prospect of a sizable advance in | 
price to be paid “eae for their 1941 | 
crop. No “stabilization” program has 
yet been worked out. 
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Tailored the way you want it! 


More protection in one policy than you had before in three or four! 
That’s what the new Schedule Liability Policy, issued by Standard 
Accident of Detroit, provides against claims arising from bodily 
injury or property damage for which you may be liable. 


And it is made-to-measure! For this policy lists the liability hazards 
which menace you or your business. From this schedule, the manu- 
facturer, merchant, contractor, property owner or tenant selects the 
coverage desired — and gets it all in a single policy. 


Your Standard agent or broker can give you the details on this 
modern protection. He can also provide reliable Standard coverage 
against the consequences of automobile and personal accidents, 
embezzlement, forgery, robbery, glass breakage and similar hazards, 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 


— 
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PHILADELPHIA (Income Index— 
116.9; Month Ago—115.9; Year Ago— 
106.2)—From now until the year end, 
some 100,000 new jobs will be opened 
up by direct defense work in the Phila- 
delphia industrial area alone (population 
3,200,000); 20,000 will be in the new 
aircraft and parts plants of Brewster, 
Bendix, and Eclipse, while metal-work- 
ing companies like SKF, Midvale, West- 
inghouse, and Pennsylvania Forge will 
take on more than 30,000 workers. Other 


36,846 sq. mi. pop. 7,772,290 


CHICAGO (Income Index—127.5; 
Month Ago—125.8; Year Ago—113.5)— 
Despite the momentary slowing of the 
income advance by strikes, district pros- 
pects continue among the nation’s best 

and not because of armament alone. 
For last week the federal government 
announced its policy to “price-peg”’ pork, 
dairy, and poultry products. Incomes of 
the many farmers in rural areas here 
will benefit. 

Nevertheless, armament will be the 
wheelhorse of future gains. Already 
thousands are being taken on to operate 
new plants at Saginaw, Mich., Ham- 
mond and Indianapolis, Ind., and other 
points. From now on, month by month, 
hiring for defense work will accelerate. 

I'he Chicago industrial area (Cook, 
Lake, Du Page, Kane, and Will coun- 
tices in Illinois and Lake county in In- 
diana), with a population of 4,800,000, 
will be the nation’s largest industrial 
area to gain heavily from defense. Al- 


SAN FRANCISCO (Income Index— 
131.7; Month Ago—130.7; Year Ago— 
114.3)—Rainfall so far this year has been 
unusually heavy in all parts of the dis- 
trict, except in the Pacific Northwest. 
The effect on crops has been two-edged: 
Lettuce and other vegetables have been 
hit, and vields will be lighter in the 
next two or three months. However, 
grain crops have benefited from the mois- 
ture, and over-all agricultural losses of 
the district will be limited. 


683,852 sq. mi. pop. 11,224,767 


The Regional Market Outlook 


increases will come in shipbuilding, tex- 
tiles, chemicals. Service and trade pay- 
rolls also are expanding. 

In the rest of the district, with a 
larger population (4,500,000), defense 
will create only 50,000 to 100,000 jobs. 
Hence, the overall impact will be less 
marked. But there are some outstand- 
ing spots—Bethlehem, Allentown, Johns- 
town, and Steelton (Harrisburg), where, 
all in all, 10,000 workers will be added 
under Bethlehem Steel's $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 expansion; York, where 
York Safe & Lock will spend $7,000,000 
to enlarge its plant; Williamsport, where 
aviation engines are being made. 

Hourly earnings of district wage earn- 
ers, which have been slowly rising in 
recent months, are apt to spurt as in- 
creases in coal and steel wage rates take 
effect. Overtime work is increasing, too, 
and so luxury-goods demand is mounting. 
Retail sales prospects continue best in 
the defense centers. 


though industry is  diversified—steel, 
meat packing, machinery, clothing, elec- 
trical apparatus—the emphasis is defi- 
nitely on defense. Among the larger 
projects, a Buick engine plant is being 
built at La Grange, an ordnance works 
at Wilmington, and a Studebaker engine 
plant at Cicero. Although retail sales 
expansion will not measure up to that 
shown in Detroit or Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago will continue to do better than the 
national average. 


190,513 sq. mi. pop. 19,362,691 


‘The canning industry is just beginning 
scasonal operations (BW —July1 3°40, pi). 
The 1941 fruit and vegetable pack is 
not apt to be much larger than last 
year's, although demand will be up and 
prices to growers are expected to be 
somewhat higher. In general, canning 
payrolls and truck-fruit income in and 
about the San Francisco area are not 
likely to rise sharply. In contrast, citrus 
income in southern California is due for 
another spurt. Increased domestic de- 
mand, reduced Florida output, and 
record shipments are again favorable 
factors—as in 1940. 

Retail sales in San Diego, Calif., and 
Tacoma, Wash.—seats of armament ex- 
pansion—are running fully 30° above 
last year. With aircraft, shipbuilding, 
construction, and lumbering activity 
rising, district income prospects continue 
above average. Coastal industrial centers 
and cantonment and army base sites are 
outstanding. 
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Seek “U.S.” Label 


Over 200 canning firms 
apply for grading under the 
constant inspection plan, but big 
companies hold aloof. 


Few things have excited the cannin 
trade as did the news last summer (B\V 
—Jul.6'40,p44) that two California 
packers—N. Schuckl & Co. and US. 
Products Co.—had voluntarily submitted 
their products to A-B-C grading under a 
new constant-inspection plan of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

At year’s end, the plan was in opera- 
tion in three other plants, one in F'lor- 
ida, one in Michigan, one in New York. 
Now the word is that more than 200 
firms, mostly in California, stronghold 
of the industry, have applied for the 
service, which will permit them to label 
their goods “U.S. Grade A,” “U.S 
>rade B,” or “U.S. Grade C.” 
eBig Companies Wary—But the major- 
ity of the applicants are small operators. 
The large companies, the heavy adver- 
tisers, perhaps fearing that their good- 
will investments will be jeopardized if 
labels are reduced to the common de- 
nominator of A-B-C government grades, 
have held back. Nor does it seem likely 
that many of the applicants for the gov 
ernment service will be accepted this 
year; the project is still on an experi- 
mental basis, 

Perhaps two more canneries will be 

accepted for the continuous inspection 
and grading this spring. Most of the 
others will content themselves with 
making labels more informative along 
the lines recommended by the National 
Canners Association (BW-—Jan.25’41, 
p24). “Flossy” descriptions are giving 
way to specific declarations as to texture, 
color, firmness, and sugar content. 
Many canners have felt all along that 
such descriptions would meet the con- 
sumer demand for information better 
than unqualified government grades. 
@ Department’s Attitude—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has long approved 
such informative labeling but as an addi- 
tion to rather than a substitute for 
A-B-C grading. Schuckl and U.S. Prod- 
ucts, the two California graders, are add 
ing more descriptive material to their 
A-B-C labels for the 1941 pack. 

Some of the canners who want the 
government grading service, and can’t 
get it, are considering rolling their own. 
They can grade their own products in 
accordance with government standards, 
and use a simple declaration of Grade A, 
Grade B, or Grade C. But they can’t 
use the letters “U.S.” 
eFDA in the Picture—The federal 
Food & Drug Administration, which 
has the job of enforcing truthfulness on 
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NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


POWERFUL 


of all low-priced 
trucks 


174 FOOT-POUNDS TORQUE 


90-Horsepower Standard Engine 


192 FOOT-POUNDS TORQUE 


93-Horsepower Heavy Duty “Load-Master” 


Engine (Available at extra cost on Heavy Duty trucks) 


These new Chevrolet trucks are 
the most modern, most comfort- 
able, most popular low-priced 


trucks you can buy. 


OUT-PULL---OUT-VALUE---OUT-SELL 
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labels of all food products, recently let 
out that it is a factor to be taken into 
consideration in the trend toward 
grading. The FDA says that it has no 
intention of getting in the way of any 
movement that will promote discrimi- 
nating buying by consumers, but that 
it will have to take steps to be sure prod- 
ucts conform to their grade designa- 
tions. ‘That an official agency, such as 
the FDA, may not always agree with the 
grading which canners do themselves 
has often been suggested. Half a dozen 
years ago, Ruth Lamb of the FDA, re- 
ported in her “American Chamber of 


Plozo excellence is one of New 
York's abiding traditions but 
do you know thot rotes at the 


Plazo are moderate? 


Che 


errswiten ond SNE Lig A L, EN 


~ 


FIFTH AVE. + FACING CENTRAL PARK + NEW YORK 


Horrors” the wide discrepancy between 
declared grades and those assigned by 
FDA’s own graders. Another similar 
checkup has just been completed by 
Tide, advertising trade paper. ‘Tide 
bought 60 cans of fruits and vegetables 
which distributors had graded A for 
themselves, 12 cans graded B. These 
were sent to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service to be regraded. Of the 60 
Grade A cans, the government graders 
rated only 27 at A; 29 were rated as B, 
and four as C. On the other hand, of 
the 12 Grade B cans, three were given 
an A rating by the government graders, 
and the other nine a B rating. In the 
test, none of the cans contained prod- 
ucts which had been graded originally 
under the constant inspection plan of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
AMS inspectors mark the cans proper, 
and the AMS will not regrade its own 
work. If it did, say some canners 
opposed to ABC labeling, there might 
be the same variance in results. 

Many of the big California packers 
aren’t yet convinced that the rank and 
file of consumers really want grade la- 


POWERFUL 


WORKER 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION 
SAVES MENS BACKS.. 


MOBILIFT makes man power more 
productive .. . eliminates back- 
breaking labor, increases output, cuts 
costs and really helps management 
make a profit. 


MOBILIFT, the low-priced lift truck 
that operates for 15c an hour and 
whose prices begin slightly over 
$1000, is revolutionizing materials 
handling methods. It lifts, carries and 
piles goods in units weighing up to 
a ton... forks lift to 9 ft... . threads 
through narrow aisles, in and out of 
trucks, freight cars and elevators. 


Find out what MOBILIFT can do for 
you. Write today for literature and 
name of nearest dealer. 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY 


890 S. E. Main St. 
Portland, Oregon 
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beling. Canners are particularly 

ested in a study of consumer rea 
to be made this month under the 
tion of Dr. Clara Belle Nye, of the 
versity of California Home Eco: 
Extension Service. This survey 

tinct from the ones being made by \{is 
Alice Edwards, former secretary < 
American Home Economics As 
tion, for the Department of Agricul: ire 
@ Farm Women Will Taste—T rade ta) 
in California is that Dr. Nye’s study 


can be depended upon to be reasou.:)|; 
impartial. (Miss Edwards’ surveys are 
being attacked by anti-grade labele:. a: 
prejudiced.) What makes Dr. \yex 


plans especially interesting to canners 
is that she will test reactions of firm 
women in each of 30 agricultural coun 
ties of California. 

Meantime, canners operating unde 

the constant inspection grading plan 
think that they are teaching the govern 
ment inspectors as much as the go, 
ernment men are teaching them. |'or 
instance, the inspection service has al 
ready dropped a dram weight require 
ment for certain grades, because the 
inspectors have seen good fruit crushed 
when another half teaspoonful of syrup 
had to be squeezed into the can to 
conform to the standard. 
@ Lease-Lend Specifications—Canned 
fruit buying under the $1,350,000,000 
food provision of the lease-lend bill wil! 
be under specifications set by the Agri 
cultural Marketing Service. California 
canners regard past government specifi 
cations as unreasonable in some te- 
spects, and feel that the inspectors, by 
the time lease-lend purchases are made, 
should have learned enough of the in 
side angles of canning to make specifi- 
cations more practical. 


Chains Snap Back 


Utah’s referendum peti- 
tion law invoked for first time in 
drive to get a public veto on 
law freezing chain outlets. 


Utah’s new chain-store tax bill, which 
was signed a couple of weeks ago by 
Gov. Herbert B. Maw (BW—Mar.29’41, 
p31), now faces the counter-attack. The 
chains are starting fast, because the Utah 
law carries a “freezing” feature that 
makes it more drastic than that of any 
other state. To a graduated tax running 
as high as $500 a store, is added a levy 
of from $1,000 to $5,000 a year for all 
new outlets. 

@ Signature Campaign—Repeal through 
referendum is the chain’s aim. They'll 
have to get one-tenth of the voters to 
put notarized signatures on petitions to 
submit the chain-store bill to a vote at 
the next general election, in November, 
1942. If the signatures are secured, the 
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Business 


pill will not be effective until it has | 


been \ oted on. 


his is the first attempt to invoke | 


Utah's referendum petition law since it 
was enacted in 1917. Independents 
themselves say there isn’t must doubt 
that the chains will be able to get the 
24,682 signatures within the required 
460 days following adjournment of the 
legislature, which means by May 12. 

If the referendum is invoked, two 
things are sure: (1) The chains will rush 
any plans they may have had for expan- 
sion, to beat the “freezing” law; (2) 
Utah newspapers will have a bonanza of 
chain and independent advertising up 
to election day. 


FLOUR STANDARDS 


Last week, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration announced its long-awaited 
proposed standards for “enriched,” or 
vitaminized and mineralized, flour, the 
kind with the nutritional value of whole 
wheat (BW—Feb.1'41,p44). 

One big surprise for millers and 
bakers was FDA’s inclusion of riboflavin 
(vitamin B,) as a mandatory ingredient, 
for they had expected that riboflavin 
would be only an optional ingredient 
as per their recommendations (BW— 
Mar.15’41,p70). Despite this discrep- 
ancy, the announcement in effect gives 
the go-ahead signal for marketing the 
new product in a big way, since the in- 
dustry had agreed to proceed cautiously 
until the standards were actually formu- 
lated. 

FDA would include, as mandatory in- 
— of the flour, vitamin B,, ribo- 
avin, nicotinic acid, and iron. Optional 
ingredients would be calcium and vita- 
min D. The industry had 20 days in 
which to file objections, the proposals 
to go into effect 90 days after the objec- 
tion period closes. 


CONSUMER CONFERENCE 


In Columbia, Mo., was held this 
week the third annual National Con- 
ference on Consumer Education, spon- 
sored by the Institute for Consumer 
Education of Stephens College. In its 
first two years, the conference cut quite 
a swath in business-consumer relations 
(BW—Apr.6’40,p45). Of the 700 at 
last year's meeting, a good many were 
not educators but were consumer lead- 
ers of women’s groups, and some 50 or 
60 were representatives of business. 

This year, most of the business repre- 
sentatives stayed away from the confer- 
ence, for two reasons: (1) to many 


manufacturers the consumer “prob- 


lem” seems somewhat less pressing than 
it did 12 months ago; (2) the confer- 


ence program largely skirted business 


selling practices, held closer to strictly 
educational problems, including the 
special ones raised by the impact of the 
defense effort on consumer living. 
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AS THEY MAKE THEM | 
... THIS NEW PLANT 


OF HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MT. GILEAD, OHIO 


DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED BY 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


BUILT-UP ROOF 


% The machine tool business has set the pace 
for industry by its instant response to national de- 
fense needs. The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Company, Mount Gilead, Ohio, is right out in front 
with a modern new building for top-speed produc- 
tion of HPM Hydraulic Presses. 


CAREY can’t make machine tools, but CAREY can 
and does aid national defense by supplying better 
roofs for protecting plants where defense equipment 
is produced. 


Regardless of the type of building, CAREY Roofs wear 
longer and cost less per year because they are engi- 
neered to the exact requirements of the individual job. 


With over a half century's experience in the manu- 
facture and application of roofing materials, CAREY 
knows how to build maximum service into any roof. 
Whatever your needs, put it up to CAREY for service 
and satisfaction. Write Dept. 29 for “Specifications for 
Bonded Roofs.” 


sb CAREY CONTFIBUTES TO 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
with BETTER ROOFS for 
INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY « Lockland. Cincinnati. Ohio 


ANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY PANY. LT ffice Factory. LENNOXVILLE P @ 
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wis > Ya . : \ 
“Hasn't leaked a drop 
in 15 years —it’s a 
Nordstrom” 


There is a difference in valv- 
ing! Nordstrom Lubricated Valves 
are so designed that leakage is mastered by 
hydraulic pressure of lubricant. The plug is 
constantly seated and permanently sealed. 
A stick of plastic lubricant is inserted in the 
shank of the plug under a screw. When the 
screw is turned slightly, pressure is applied to 
the lubricant through channels leading to 
the seat and bottom of the plug. If the valve 
should ever become difficult to open or close, 
a turn of the lubricant screw lifts the plug 
slightly to free it; yet the plug is never 
unseated. 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 
Nordstrom Valves are noted for their long 
life. In many installations they have served 
for 15 years or more and are still serving. 


Ask for Bulletin 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitabie Meter Co. 
400 Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


NORDSTROM 


Lubticated. PLUG 


VALVES 
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NEW BUSINESS 


Music by the Month 


RCA Victor currently is testing in 
Hartford, Conn., an “Album of the 
Month” scheme, designed to do with 
records what the Book of the Month 
plan does with books. Subscribers will 
be offered a new Red Seal album every 
month, in advance of its regular release 
date. Those who take four albums in a 
year will get a bonus in the form of Red 
Seal records equivalent in value to 25% 
of their purchases. Subscribers who 
come in on the plan in the first month 
receive an additional gift of a single 12- 
inch Red Seal record, valued at $1. 


Color Selector 


A couple of years ago, du Pont pre- 
sented its “Color Selector’ for the 
approval of a small group in the field 
of interior decoration, architecture, and 
home furnishings. After liberal weigh- 
ing of the pros-and-cons, the selector 
was sent back to Wilmington for re- 
vamping. Now the improved selector 
has been presented to the trade. It 
consists of a series of four-color engrav- 
ings of interiors and exteriors of houses 
on transparent cellulose with wall and 
other background colors dropped out. 
These can be laid over any of the 100 
9-in.x12-in. sheets of du Pont’s color 
guide, giving the home builder or deco- 
rator a preview of how the living room 
wall is going to look in robin’s-egg blue 
and lending a helping hand in decisions 
| as to whether white clapboard or cream 
will go best with green shutters. 

Du Pont has a liberal selection in 


types of houses and furnishings 

mates that some 1,200 inter 
1,360 exterior combinations can 
ated with the selector. About 1} 
these books are now in the h 
painters and decorators. 


Whistle While You Work 


Muzak Corp., which supplic 
over telephone wires to restai.) 
hotels, and apartment houses the 
New York City area and whox 
chise-holders offer a similar ser I 
other U. S. cities (BW—Sep.14'40.»44 
is branching out. Its service 
available to companies who th it 
will help employees in routine factoy 
jobs. First installation has already bee 
made in the Cluett-Peabody fact 
Troy, N. Y. Installation charge 
sometimes running to several thowsan 
dollars, but there’s a flat monthly fee of 
$50 for servicing and record rents 
RCA has long specialized in mu: 
stallations for offices and factories, arn 
is now working on one of its most aml 
tious projects to date for the Bristo 
Myers factory at Hillside, N. J. 


“Cubs” Come Through 


Distributors for Piper Aircraft Con 
—leading “flivver” plane manufactur 
(BW—Feb.1'41,p18)—have — run ip 
against the national-defense cul de sac 
in trying to locate trained pilots for de 
livery flights. So Piper is inaugurating 
a guarantee delivery service using its own 
employees, majority of whom are quali 
fied pilots. Overall delivery cost is 9¢ a 
mile to any point in the U.S. Em 
ployees sandwich deliveries into wech 
ends and time-off. 


|THE PACKARD “CLIPPER” 


| Most auto manufacturers are still won- 
| dering whether they will find time to 
| introduce new models this year. But 
| Packard—although it is working on its 
| share of defense and British orders— 
| this week announced a whole new 

line of cars—its “Clipper” models. 


Tradition-breaking design of _ the 
“Clippers” features streamlining and 
a road-hugging, low-slung appearanc« 
Packard built the new model a foot 
wider than it is high. The front seat 
measures 583 in. at shoulder level. To 
make the car ride better, Packard also 
built in a fifth shock absorber to elim 
inate rear body sway. 
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PRODUCTION 
What Substitutes ? 


OPM call for substitutions 
and savings on “defense metals” 
finds industry ready with ideas 
but dubious on some shortages. 


Since the Office of Production Man- 
agement asked a special committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences to 
investigate and report on possible substi- 
tutions and savings on aluminum, bery]- 
lium, chromium, lead, magnesium, 
nickel, tin, tungsten, zinc, and non- 
metallic graphite (BW —Apr.5’41,p43), 
the metal people have been asking two 
questions: “What substitutes for my 
material will they dig up?” “How many 
of my markets am 1 going to be able 
to regain from substitutes after the de- 
fense emergency has passed.” 

Practically all of the producers in- 
volved feel that the OPM may have | 
unwittingly encouraged over-purchas- 
ing and hoarding (particularly in such 
materials as beryllium, lead and tin and 
graphite of which there are no apparent 
current shortages) by the wide publicity 
given to the investigation. Notwith- 
standing this feeling and the fear of 
after-defense competition, OPM is get- 
ting full cooperation in the search for 
substitutes or, as producers prefer to 
call them, “temporary replacements.” 
e Ford Lays Plans—The general pattern 
into which substitutions wili fall is 
pretty well indicated by last week's 
widely broadcast report on how Ford 
Motor Co. has laid plans to save 80% 
of the nickel and roughly 50% of the 
aluminum and zinc it has hitherto used. 
(The report added, “Magnesium is no 
longer used commercially by Ford.”) 
Under such plans nickel-steel gears in 
transmissions and differentials would 
be replaced by chromium-molybdenum 
steel; zinc die castings by steel stamp- 
ings, malleable iron castings, and plastic 
moldings; brass radiator shells with 
35%-40% zinc in their make-up by 
shells of zincless copper; zinc in exterior 
and interior trim by plastics; cylinder | 
heads of aluminum by heads of cast | 
iron. | 
¢ Aluminum—No one knows definitely 
the extent to which substitutes for 
aluminum may have to be found, for | 
ready there is talk of orders for | 
20,000-25,000 more planes, most of | 
them bombers, over and above the | 
“50,000 planes” promised by the Presi- 
dent. And 25,000 such planes would | 
take approximately 50,000,000 Ib. of | 
aluminum. Consensus is, however, that | 
by this time next year the 650,000,000 
lb. capacity promised by Aluminum | 
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AUTOMATIC REORDER 
14 When the Graph-A-Matic 
, ™ Signal is over this heavy 
QUANTITY ON HAND\—¢ line it automatically sig- 
+ The position of the Graph- nals “re-order” 
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AUTOMATIC FOLLOW-UP 
When the Graph-A-Matic Sig- 
nal reaches this “Triangle”, 
follow-ups must be sent to pro. 
duction or procurement depts 


Now, while we're in the throes 
of America’s largest prepared- 
ness drive, business control 
methods must be geared to 
an unprecedented production 
pace. 

For Inventory, Procurement, Pro- 
duction, Personnel, Accounting 
and Sales records you can’t in- 
stall simple or surer methods of 
control than Kardex. 


Whatever your job, you'll find 
a Kardex Visible System of Busi- 
ness Control will uncover present 
“bottlenecks” in your paper- 
work and record routines and 
what's equally important, pre- 
vent future efficiency losses. 
Put the Kardex “Army of 
Facts” at work for you! 


Get in touch with Reming- 
ton Rand. A telephone 
call to our local office 
will bring a Systems 
Division representative 
in to see you, armed to 
the teeth with proof 
of Kardex effective- 
ness! Call today. 


PREPAREDNESS IS THE PRICE OF SECURITY ze 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


BUFFALO e NEW YORK e BRANCHES IN ALL CITIES 
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Company of America plus the entirely 
new capacity to be added by Reynolds 
Metals Co., will provide plenty of the 
lightweight metal for defense and con- 
sumer use. In fact, producers in some 
other lines are already getting a little 
worried about possible post-war compe- 
tition from aluminum. 

Meanwhile, merchants are being 
urged to feature pots, pans and other 
houschold necessities that don’t call 
for aluminum—for instance, cast iron, 
porcelain-enameled steel and glass lines. 
Stainless steel cooking utensils will 
have to be played down because they 
contain too much chromium and nickel, 
both precious to defense. Gimeracks 
and gadgets customarily made of alumi- 
num will have to be made of plastics, 
silver-plated steel, whatever is plentiful. 
@ Shifts Away From Metal—Large users 
of aluminum sheet will be urged to 
adopt sheet steel or other plentiful 
metals, or to avoid metals entirely by 
adapting their production to resin- 
bonded plywood, plain plastic sheets, 
or plastic sheets laminated and strength- 
ened with tough paper. Where alumi- 
num sheet has been used for stampings, 
and the general run of plastic moldings 
will not fit in, possibilities are seen in 
a brand-new material called Resin-X- 
Crepe developed by Paper Service Co., 
Lockwood, Cincinnati. 

It appears that some years ago the 
company developed a paper with a two- 


way stretch for lining cloth bags used 
in shipping dry chemicals and other 
loose materials. Recently, it has been 
discovered that several layers of such 
paper, impregnated with thermosetting 
plastics, will form staunch deep draw- 
ings under heat and pressure. 

© Refrigerator Tips—For examples of 
the diverse materials which may be used 
as substitutes for one, one needs only to 
turn to the manufacturers of mechanical 
refrigerators, now under orders to cut 
down the number of aluminum ice trays 
used per machine. Servel and Sunbeam 
are both reported to be turning to 
tinned copper; Stewart-Warner will 
probably use porcelain-enameled steel; 
Kelvinator may furnish heavy waxed 
paper trays with the understanding that 
aluminum ones will replace them when, 
if, and as available. 

@ Beryllium—Beryllium should not be 
viewed as a metal requiring “substitu- 
tions and savings.” Though it is about 
as light in weight as magnesium, it has 
never been adopted as a_ structural 
metal. Because it is expensive (by rea- 
son of the cost of extracting it from 
beryl, and not through scarcity), it is 
used rather as an alloy which, in minute 
additions of 0.5%-3%, gives copper 
certain desirable electrical character- 
istics and changes bronze into an anti- 
fatigue and corrosion-resistant material 
for springs and other parts subjected to 
frequent bending. Both its anti-corro 


PIES ARE STUDYING YOUR 


PLANT PROTECTION—are you? 


When you take a defense contract, pro- 
tection becomes vital! For there’s ample 
evidence of sabotage on Government 
defense work. There’s one safe form of 
protection—an Anchor Chain Link 
Fence—a sturdy “Wall of Steel” around 
your entire plant; p/us similar ““Walls of 
Steel” inside your plant, around power 
stations, transformer installations, fuel 
and chemical storage. This combina- 
tion keeps owt outside saboteurs and 
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spies, allows only trusted employees 
access to important points. Study your 
Plant Protection now! Send for an An- 
chor Fence Engineer today. He’ll show 
you how to secure both outside and in- 
side protection; will explain how Anchor 
Fences can be moved and reinstalled in 
case of plant expansion. ACT NOW. 
Write today to: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
CO., 6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service. 


TIRE TROUBLE 


Enlisted men being trained in th 


care and repair of equipment for the 
Army’s new mobile divisions wil] } 
prepared for all emergencies, includ 
ing blackouts, as witness this conscript 
going through a blindfold time trial in 
the Army class being trained by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


sion and anti-fatigue properties ar 
much appreciated by the Army and th 
Navy. It really has no substitute, hence 
the Academy of Sciences committee wi 
devote the beryllium part of its inguin 
to a study of new uses in defense. 

e Chromium—If overseas supplies wer 
cut off, chromium might become a rea 
problem, even though defense require 
ments can be met with domestic and 
Cuban ores. It has no real substitute, 
hence housewives would have to get 
along without new stainless steel cook 
ing utensils. Monel sinks are just as 
stainless as stainless steel and, if there 
isn’t enough nickel for monel, porcelain 
and porcelain-enameled steel sinks wil 
do yeoman duty. 

@ For Chemical Jobs—Finding enoug) 


chromium for the alloy steel required 
. , 


in high-pressure distillation apparatus 
like that used in oil refining would be a 
job but where corrosion-resistance 1s 
demanded in other parts of the chemical 
and process industries, there is no rea- 
son why chemical engineers cannot turn 
to silicon iron and steel, chemical stone 
ware, glass, synthetic plastics, and nat 
ural or synthetic rubber linings. Silver, 
gold, or platinum linings are alread) 
used in more plants than most laymen 
suspect. Consumer goods, chroim¢ 
plated for appearance, would have to 
swing over to other coatings. 

@ Lead—According to the Office of Pro 
duction Management, lead is a problem 
because magnesium is required to tak 
out the bismuth which is present in 
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wite a few lead ores. But lead pro- | 
ducers point out that debismuthed lead | 
js used mainly to maintain clear color 
in white lead paint, that there are plenty 
of low-bismuth ores to be diverted to 
that purpose, that they have plenty of 
jead for all imaginable purposes. In 
fact, they are looking forward with high 

ctancy to replacing zinc die cast- 
ings with lead alloys and to recovering 
some of the piping business they lost to 
brass, copper, and galvanized steel. 
¢ Magnesium—Magnesium, of course, is 
a problem which can only be solved by 
more output. But production is already 
being doubled by the new Gulf Coast 
plant of Dow Chemical Co. which 
started to recover the metal from sea 
water earlier this year. And that doubled 
production is again going to be doubled 
by Dow this year to give an all-over an- 
nual supply of 50,000,000 Ib. In addi- 
tion, there will be a considerable supply 
coming from the plant the Kaiser inter- 
ests are building on the West Coast. 

Non-defense users will have to bide 

their time until magnesium is plentiful 
or make their textile spinners and bob- 
bins, their portable tool frames, artificial 
limbs, and vacuum cleaners of plastics 
or other materials. 
e Tin—Tin will be conserved in a variety 
of ways, despite the fact that there are 
stockpiles on hand good for a couple of 
years. In canning, which takes half the 
tin used annually in this country, glass 
will come in more and more. Anyhow, it 
is the lacquer, not the tin, in a can which 
protects the underlying steel from cor- 
rosion. Appearances can be served by a 
flash plating of silver, instead of tin, or 
by the addition to the lacquer of pig- 
ments of various colors. The real prob- 
lem in the production of untinned cans 
comes from the fact that tinned sheets 
require no flux for soldering and the ad- 
ditional fact that present can-making 
equipment is built for tinned sheets. 
(Germany is reported to be making cans 
out of black, or untinned, sheet by 
means of welding.) 

Pure tin for tinfoil and collapsible 
tubes is already being replaced by lead 
with a thin (34%) coating of tin on 
either side. Tin solders can be largely 
replaced by more expensive but stronger 
silver solders. 

e Tungsten—Fortunately for defense, 
the tungsten situation seems to be well 
in hand with the recent discovery and 
development of domestic supplies and 
with plentiful supplies of imported ores 
like wolframite available. There is little 
likelihood of a shortage in industrial cut- 
ting tools or in the filaments of electric 
lights, two major users of tungsten. If 
the metal does run short, manufacturers 
can turn to other tool alloys like molyb- 
denum and tantalum; users of light can 
return to bulbs with carbon or tantalum 
filaments. 

¢ Zinc—For the time being, zinc pre- 


sents a definite pinch; but one of the big 
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AYS TO SAVE MONEY 
with IISUUO Glass Block 


---AS PROVED BY ACTUAL EXPERIENCES 
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1. INSULUX GLASS BLOCK equal an 8-inch brick wall in insulation value. 
Buildings with INSULUX panels require /ess heating and air-conditioning 
equipment — an immediate saving. Every year you save on fuel and power 
— long-term economy. Let our engineers show what you can save by 
building or modernizing with INSULUX Glass Block. 


A a A oe 
s 

ati 
3. BETTER LIGHT, evenly distributed 
and diffused, brings lower lighting 
bills and increased efficiency. The 
high insulation value of INSULUX 
permits economical use of larger 
light-transmitting areas. For large 


interiors, use prismatic block to 
direct light deep into workrooms. 


2. LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS give 
you savings yearly. INSULUX panels 
need no painting—just quick, easy 
cleaning. INSULUX eliminates dust 
and soot infiltration, keeps plant 
and offices cleaner. Sash can be re- 
placed with INSULUX Glass Block 
by your maintenance crew. 


INSULUX GLASS BLOCK give other advantages—more privacy, lower 
sound transmission, protection from intrusion, greater architec- 
tural beauty. You can get immediate delivery. Talk with your architect 
about INSULUX before you build or remodel. Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, INSULUX Division, Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU INSULUX FACTS 


r 
1 OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, 
1 Insulux Division, 12th Fl., Ohio Bldg., Toledo, O. 
! Gentlemen: Please send, without obligation, 
; full information on INSULUX Glass Block. 
! 
i 
1 
! 
L 
1 
! 
1 
1 


Name 


THERE ARE PLACES IN EVERY | “**** 


BUILDING THAT NEED INSULUX 


City . State 
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GTS VOURS 22 pave soot 


that tells you how permanently and quickly you 
may erect the build- 
ing you need, at 
lowest cost per 
square foot of floor 
space! Write today 
or see our full page 
advertisement in 
Sweet’s Catalog. 
MARYLAND METAL 
BUILDING CO., Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


MARYLAND 


Mera. Buioimnes 


Formula SBS-Il Increases Employee 
Efficiency — Write for FREE TRIAL 


Formula SBS-11, the original safe in- 
dustrial skin cleanser increases em- 
ployee efficiency because it removes 
grease and grime quickly and helps 
guerd against skin irritation, infection 
and dermatitis. It costs less than l¢ 
per week per worker. Specify number 
of employees when requesting FREE 
TRIAL SUPPLY. Sugar Beet Products 
Co., 300 Waller Street, Saginaw, Mich. 


Formula SBS-II 


THE WASHWORD OF INDUSTRY 


MESSERSCHMITT IN L. A. 


A_ dismantled Messerschmitt 110 
fighting plane—shot down over Eng- 
land—was unloaded at Los Angeles 
last week. It was on its way to the 


Vultee Aircraft plant in Downey, 


Calif., where aircraft mechanics and 
production experts will study it picc: 
by piece, to check on German con 
struction methods, types of instru 
ments, armament, and engine design 
—and incidentally find out how it 
stacks up against U. S. fighting planes 


producing companies is spending its 
good money to advertise that the short- 
age is just temporary. Since the biggest 
tonnage of zinc goes into galvanizing 
steel, and much of that can, if need be, 
be replaced in various uses by terne 
plate, asbestos-corrugated sheeting, resin- 
bonded plywood, etc., there is little 
question of sufficient zinc to make brass 
cartridge cases and other military mate- 
rial. Brass lipstick holders can be made of 
plastics or even of our all-too-plentiful 
silver. Brass specifications for many pur- 
poses can be adjusted to less zinc and 
more copper. 

@ Graphite—Graphite, the only non- 
metal in the list for investigation, is 
not the problem that it would have 
been before the discovery that it could 
be synthesized from coke in electric fur- 
naces. Until recent years, most graphite 
crucibles and retorts for non-ferrous 
metal work were made of imported nat- 
ural flake graphite, but now more of 
them are made of the amorphous elec- 
tric furnace product. Plumbago for 
foundries and “lead” for pencils still 
come from abroad; in a pinch amor- 
phous graphite could be used for much 
foundry work and many pencils. For 
extra particular work, there is extra slip- 
pery Rake graphite in domestic mines. 
@ Manganese and Nickel—Both the sub- 
jects of previous reports of the Academy 
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of Sciences committee, manganese and 
nickel are essential materials of high im- 


portance. On the former, the Academy 
recommended that, in steel-making, 
spiegel, with its 20% or so of manga 
nese, be substituted for 50% ferro 
manganese, wherever possible. Reason 
spiegel can be produced more advan 
tageously than the ferro grade from do 
mestic and Cuban ores. The Academy 
report on nickel held that the present 
extraordinary demand for this metal is 
temporary “‘unless the volume of de 
fense requirements should later be estab 
lished to be greater than the figure now 
known or estimated.” 

Meanwhile, at lowest estimates, stock- 
piles of manganese in the hands of stee! 
makers are good for more than a year of 
full-scale production and, by reasonable 
conservation, can be stretched 20% or 
more. Still more manganese will be con- 
served if steel users will satisfy them- 
selves with a less perfect surface-finish 
on sheets and other rolled materials. 
Chilled white iron will again be called 
upon to withstand abrasion in non- 
defense locations where high-manganese 
steel now holds sway. Domestic sup 
plies insure plenty of manganese for de 
fense. And if there really should prove 
to be a genuine shortage of nickel, de 
spite a monthly production of 14,500,- 
000 Ib. as compared with 6,900,000 Ib 
in 1937, there's a comfortable backlog 
of molybdenum and other alloys to 
make up for anv lack of the metal in 
non-defense goods and machinery. 
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Flour by Flotation | 


Process adapted from the 
mining industry being used to 
remove hull from wheat with- 
out cracking the grain itself. 


Early this week, at a big dinner in 
Washington, Continental Baking Co. 
revealed to officials of the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the Department of 
(griculture a new process of milling 
flour which it says will retain “more 
minerals, more phosphorus, more iron, 
more proteins, and more units of vita- 
min B, to the pound than the public 
now finds in its daily bread.” 

Since the process utilizes the “‘flota- 
tion method,” long used in separating 
gold and other metals from their ores, 
it is not entirely surprising that the de- 
velopment was inspired by a California 
mining engineer, Theodore Earle, and 
not from a food technician. Mr. Eark’s 
hobby is horticulture, plus a little scien- 
tific agriculture on the side. While 
sorting out some wheat grains for ger- 
mination by dunking them in a water- 
filled flotation cell used in his mining 
work, he was called to the telephone. 
When he returned, he found that the 


wheat hulls—“‘bee wings,” the millers | 


call them—had separated from the 


grains. Sensing that he “had some- | 


thing,” he showed his results to M. Lee 
Marshall, Continental president. 

¢ Machinery Adapted—Upshot was the 
adaptation of mining machinery to its 
new and nutritive work. Flotation cells 
came from a Denver mining machinery 
outfit. A machine to remove water from 
the de-winged wheat came from To- 
onto. Briefly, what the Earle process 
achieves is the removal of the bee wings 
without cracking the wheat grain itself 


as in older processes for making whole | 
wheat flour. Milling from that point on 


follows standard practice. 

Commercial production of the new 
flour began the first week in March in 
Continental’s Kansas City (Mo.), mill. 
where it is coming down the chutes 


to the baggers at the rate of 1,000 bbl. | 


per day. 


TUNGSTEN TO BE CONSERVED 

Royalty-free, non-exclusive licenses 
are offered this week by Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, for the 
manufacture of its patented low- 
tungsten, high-molybdenum “DBL” 
high speed tool steel. Since the most 
widely used high-speed steel is “18-4-1” 
-18% tungsten, 4% chromium, 1% 


vanadium—and DBL contains less than | 


6% tungsten, the effect of the wide 
icceptance of the patriotic offer will be 
to release considerable quantities of the 


strategic metal for other defense uses. | 
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Electric Melting Furnaces in the Ampco Foundry 


Modern Foundry 
Equipment Protects 


AMPCO QUALITY 


Modern electric melting furnaces — the last 
word in foundry melting equipment — are in 
every day use in the AMPCO foundries. These 
huge, costly furnaces are deemed essential 
to assure the consistently high quality of 
AMPCO METAL, a well known alloy of the 
aluminum bronze class. 

Not only in the melting department, but also 
in the centrifugal casting division, the heat 
treating department, and other foundry cen- 
ters is ultra-modern equipment employed. 
AMPCO uses the latest to further safeguard 
a well-earned reputation for producing the 
very best in bronzes. 

The reputation of AMPCO METAL is based 
upon its unusual ability to perform where 
most metals fail. In aircraft, machine tools, 
heavy machinery, and similar equipment 
having parts operating under highly stress- 
ed conditions, AMPCO resists wear, fatigue, 
squashing out, and “metal failure”. 

Over 2,500 customers recognize AMPCO 
QUALITY. Our engineers have a wealth of 
experience at your service. Tel: us your 
problems! 


AMPCO METAL, Inc. 


Department B-4 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


PICKLING EQUIPMENT... 
Hooks, baskets, crates, chains — a 
are produced from acid and « 
sion resistant AMPCO METAL 


A 


The unusual wear-resistant qualities 
of AMPCO METAL appea! to desigr 
ing engineers. Service life is increased 


several times. 


AIRCRAFT PARTS... 


A representative AMPCO-MADE 
group, showing bushings, gears, and 
liners used in modern defense aircraft 
all precision machined by AMPCO. 
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Get INSTANT 
Automatic Delivery 


Mail Move Tickets 


Telegrams Stock Orders 
Memos Invoices 
Letter Folders _ Bills of Lading 
Blue Prints Keys 

Job Tickets Small Tools 
Requisitions Samples 


Now, when you need every min- 
ute\of time of every worker, save 
the hours that are wasted in need- 
les§ Walking ... end the absences 
fror esk or station ... stop the 
distraction of footsteps tramping 
ae past workers. Let LAM- 
SON DISPATCH TUBES speed 
your m waneee, carry your papers 
and mi, t, ees swiftly and 


silently. \ 


For LAMISON TUBES 


do more than commun- 


icate ideas 2 aa mes- 
sages. They ctually 
deliver ma Arial 


things, such = as\\ Edi- 
phone and Dictaphone 
laboratory samplen\ and other 
compact objects. And\they do it in 
a matter of a times 
faster than walking 


records, 


lessengers, 


your needs. You can buy pnp tube or 
one hundred for distances\|frpm a few 
feet up to a mile or more. And the cost 
is surprisingly low, the installation re- 
markably simple. Mail the céupon today 
for complete facts on their application 
to your business. i 


@ Tubes can be adapted bo to 


180 CORPOR ATION 
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104 Lamsos | "9 
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Water-Setting Inks 


ulated by International Printing Ink 
Division of Interchemical Corp., 75 
Varick St., New York, will set instantly 
and permanently when plain tap water 
is applied in the form of steam or a 
vapor-like mist. Since the inks will 
neither offset nor smudge, they promise 
to permit higher press speeds. Since 
they have practically no odor, they are 
particularly desirable for printing food 
wrappers and boxes. 


Cup Cabinet 

Newest candidate for the executive’s 
office is the Private Cup Cabinet for 
Lily-Tulip Cup 


Sanitary paper cups. 


Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 
makes it in several colors and finishes to 
harmonize with thermal bottles. 


Kolok Process 


A couple of years ago, it was discov- 
ered that the wearing qualities of silk 


| stockings could be considerably im 


proved by impregnating them with a 
chemical and latex solution. Silk fibers 
were “riveted” together by minute quan 
tities of unvulcanized rubber, reducing 
internal friction. Now comes the Kolok 
Process, a similar development of United 
States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, 
New York, which is expected to double 
the life of many other textiles ranging 
from those in wool socks, silk under- 
clothes, and wool overcoats to automo- 
bile upholstery fabrics. ‘The process also 
reduces shrinkage, repels moths, mini- 
mizes wrinkling. 


Checkwriter 


To minimize errors in checkwriting, 
each key on the 1941 Model 33 Protec- 
tograph is equipped with a red signal 
which comes into view and stays there 
after the key has been depressed. The 
Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y., which 


makes the new checkwriter, has incorpo- 


The new Vaposet Printing Inks, form- 


NEW PRODUCTS 


rated further improvements: ne 
more legible type, an automatic 

winder, and a rubber base to hx 
device without scratching a desk 

operation. 


Synchrolite 


Readily adjustable to a varic 
positions, the new Synchrolite thyoy 
the light of two photoflash or phot 


flood lamps where the photographer 
wills. It is made for attachment t 
practically any camera tripod by Ameri 
can Photo Laboratories, 28 N. Loomis 
St., Chicago. 


Sand-Blast Nozzle 


Two major improvements mark the 
new Reverso Sand-Blast Nozzle: (1) 4 
tough alloy tip which is reversible, giy 
ing it practically two lives; (2) a threaded 
plastic holder, weighing less than metal, 
which not only makes possible quick tip 


changes and reversals, but acts as an 
insulator against shocks from static ele 
tricity. Reverso Nozzle Co., 37th St. & 
A.V.R.R., Pittsburgh, is the maker. 


Centering Microscope 


Newest aid to accuracy in the tool 
room and machine shop is the Center 
Scope, a small, optical centering devic« 
which slips into the chuck of almost 
any drill press, jig borer, lathe, or end 
milling machine. After the operato! 
centers the cross lines of its inbuilt 
microscope over the cross lines on the 
work, he simply removes the device from 
the chuck, inserts the appropriate cut 
ting tool, and proceeds. It is built by 
Center Scope Instrument Co., 633 S. 
La Brea Ave., Los Angeles. 
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LABOR 
Labor Cools Off 


Weir's pay boost speeds | 


steel negotiations; coal strike 
ends; Ford issues are clarified. 
But C.1.O. may feel its oats. 


mest T. Weir, president of Na- | 
tional Steel Corp., has a penchant for | 


the unexpected. ‘Thus, in 1937, only a 
few hours before U.S. Steel Corp. and 
the Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 


tee revealed terms of the first big union | 


contract in steel, Mr. Weir announced 


that he was going to boost wages of | 


the 21,000 un-unionized employees in 
National’s mills to $5 a day. 

e Another Surprise—This week, Mr. 
Weir did the unexpected again. He an- 
nounced that he was giving his still- 
un-unionized employees a wage increase 
of 10¢ an hour. ‘This is the exact 
amount which S.W.O.C. has demanded 
of U.S. Steel and over which negotia- 
tors working on a new contract have 
haggled for months without making an 
appreciable progress toward a solution. 


This week those contract negotiations | 
were bogging down and threatening to 


precipitate the biggest and most critical 
defense strike yet. 

The effect of Mr. Weir’s move was 
immediate—and electric. A lot of the 
fight was taken out of the U.S. Steel 
negotiations. Steel men might have 
used mill language in talking about Na- 
tional Steel’s maneuver, but Pittsburgh’s 
guess was that Big Steel would go along 


on the pay boost, and the rest of the | 
industry would fall in line, even though | 


it might create a new problem in price- 
wage relationships for some of Nation- 


al’s competitors with higher production | 


costs. All of a sudden, the air was 
cleared, and last week’s prognosis that 
the defense strike fever was at the 
breaking point (BW-—Apr.5’41,p15) 
seemed vindicated—at least for the 
present. 


@ Ten Cents an Hour—In the long run, 


however, if steel labor gains a general 
10¢ advance, the Weir play may prove 
to have touched off a new chain of de- 
fense labor incidents, for union negotia- 
tions with Westinghouse, General Elec- 
tric, General Motors, and other indus- 
trial giants have marked time pending 
the outcome of the steel parleys, and 
C.1.0. may go on a straight dime-boost 
basis in all contract dealings. 

Next to steel developments, the work 
of the new National Defense Mediation 
Board contributed most to the impres- 
sion that the immediate labor crisis was 
passing. After a 19-hour sweat session, 


the panel of NDMB mediators produced 
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How To DESIGN 


FOR SALES... 


EF THIS BOOKLET tells and shows how products in many 


fields have been restyled and improved to increase con- 
sumer demand. Attractively illustrated in full color, your 


copy of “Sales Successes in Molded Beetle” will be mailed 


promptly. A request on your letterhead is all that’s necessary 


HERE’S HOW BAB-O BOOSTS SALES eee with an auxiliary “premium- 


package” in sparkling colorful Beetle*. An attractive, eye-catching package or product 


housing produced at low cost in molded Beetle may be a way to boost your sales, Write 


us for more data on lightweight, durable Beetle for large and small volume items. 


AN ILLUMINATED DISPLAY FOR 
KERRIGAN’S in translucent molded Beetle. 


Liked and used by retailers because of its smart ap- 
pearance, long service life. Beetle’s illuminated color 
is an ideal display material. Just tell us your problem 


and we'll gladly give you full information. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PLASTICS DIVISION 
50 WEST 50th STREET © NEW YORK, 


Beetle 


THE PLASTIC THAT'S ALL COLOR — IN ALL COLORS 


N.Y. 


* Trademark of American Cyanamid Company 
applied to urea products manufactured by it. 
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Within 24 Hours 
Delivery 


- + + from any part of the State of New Jersey 
you'll find markets numbering over 23,000,- 
000 people. What's more important—you'll 
find these people own 36% of the nation’s 
wealth. 


*® Proximity to markets is highly important 
to the aggressive manufacturer seeking a 
more profitable location for a main or branch 
plant. Yet this is but one of the many eco- 
nomic advantages which led more than 1000 
new industries to start operation in New 
Jersey last year. 


Available Skilled Labor 


* For example, at a recent date there were 
hundreds of skilled machinists seeking em- 
ployment in New Jersey! And hundreds of 
skilled welders! Furthermore, thousands of 
additional trained workmen are being grad- 
uated monthly from New Jersey's famous 
vocational schools. 


*® Other advantages of the same basic eco- 
nomic character enjoyed by all manufac- 
turers in this industrial-minded state include 
freedom from state income taxes . . . reason- 
able utility rates .. . nearness to many im- 
portant raw materials including coal, iron 
and steel. . . friendly, cooperative, govern- 
ment officials . . . unrivalled transportation 
facilities with over 17,000 miles of improved 
highways, 14 railroads and 500 miles of deep 
sea waterways. Get the facts on how a New 
Jersey location can lower your distribution 
costs. Without obligation, write Dept. B-5, 


New Jersey Council, Trenton, New Jersey. 


NEW > 
Also ask for new booklet cov- pyh Hy 


ering 68 available industrial 
sites in detail, with photos. 


Also plan for financing new 


industrial construction. 


NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 
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a formula that settled the 75-day Allis- 
Chalmers strike, knottiest in the nation. 
| Here, a radical and intransigent local 
leadership had held out for a closed- 
shop-in-disguise long after most strikers 
were ready to return to work. In two 
days, NDMB found a way to settle it: 
the appointment of an impartial umpire 
to handle all grievances. The strikers 
went back to work without getting the 
closed shop. 

@ Focus on Ford—With some of the 
classic strikes vanishing from the news, 
headline writers were free to focus on 
the one-week-old Ford strike, but Dear- 
born remained quiet and peaceful at 
midweek. The Michigan Mediation 
Board and Federal Conciliator James 
Dewey conferred first with Ford off- 
cials, then with the union. Five days 
after the strike began, subsidiary issues 
—concerning the provision of workers 
for maintenance jobs, disorders on the 
picket line, charges and _ counter- 
charges about some 1,000 Negro work- 
ers still in the plant—had been either 
settled or tabled and the conferees got 
down to bedrock on the union’s strike 


demands. Early this week the Labor 
Board ordered a collective bargaining 


| election at Ford to dispose of the repre- 


sentation question. ‘The mediators—and 
the United Automobile Workers off- 
cials—remained hopefully optimistic. 

e Plant Stays Closed—However, River 
Rouge remained tightly closed, not be- 


cause of the handful of picket 
the vast plant’s gates, but be 
company has chosen to close 
and all other Ford plants as w« 
an agreement is reached.” 

If River Rouge is reopenc 
back-to-work movement develo 
an agreement is reached, Dear} 
become a battlefield. It is that p 
which gives Michigan police 
nightmares. ‘he U.A.W., supp 
its members in the unionized 
Motors and Chrysler plants, wil! fight 
back-to-work movement with 
barred, for if such a movement 
succeed, the union would not o 
the points at issue in its present strike 
but it would lose all hope of carry ing the 
NLRB election. Right now, the unio; 
is counting on winning that vote by § 
winning a settlement which will per 
it to go back to the plant with cons 
erably enhanced prestige. 

@ Lockout Strategy—Failure of state ang 
federal mediators to resolve the pres 
issues might result in an attempt ¢ 
freeze the union out in a full-dress loc} 
out. Some observers thought that lo; 
might lick the strike if he keeps hy 
plant down for the 30 days or more t! 

it will take NLRB to set up the clect 

machinery for an election, and if h 
convince his employees that their com- 
pany will not, under any circumstances, 
operate with a C.1.O. contract. Hoy 
ever, with Ford facilities needed for 


- 


The first break in nearly two years of 
labor peace in Harlan County, Ky., 
came last week when United Mine 
Workers began picketing the mines 
after their contract had expired. In 
the course of their motorcade to vari- 
ous mines, the strikers paused while a 


prayer was offered at the Mary Helen 


mine. Less than an hour later they 
moved on to Crummies Creek, where 
four of them were killed and five 
wounded. Finally a truce was reached, 
in which the miners agreed to stop 
picketing, and the operators to halt 
operations at the 43 mines pending 
cutcome of negotiations in New York. 
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fense, there will be tremendous pressure 
on the company to make some terms 
and reopen. The demand for defense 
production is in the scales against the 
jockout strategy—and, in this case, the 
national Administration's weight will be 
in the scales for C.1.O. 

\t midweek, immediate hope for a 
uick settlement rested on the fact that 
C.1.0. chief Philip Murray had post 
poned a White House appointment to 
meet in Detroit with Ford officials. ‘his 
was the first time in the company’s his 
tory that its representatives—in this case, 
Personnel Director Harry Bennett and 
General Counsel I. A. Capizzi—had met 
with an outside C.1.0. official. Opti 


mists suggested that the meeting meant | 


a will to settle on both sides, felt that a 
peace formula was already being dis 
cussed. 

e Coal Settlement—In America’s other 
major strike—on bituminous coal—the 
United Mine Workers’ chief demand 
a $l-a-day increase in wages, which 
would bring the miners their first pay 
hike since 1937—was granted a weck 
ago. What delayed final settlement was 
the question of eliminating the wage dif 
ferential between Northern and South 
em operators. ‘The union continued to 
hold out for a uniform scale. ‘The South 
em operators, who would have to jack 


up wages $1.40 a day while their North- | 
em colleagues met only a $1 increase, | 


continued to resist. Then it became ap 
parent that if the Southern producers 
didn’t “give” the Northern associations 
would break away from the joint confer 
ence and make an independent agree 
ment with John L. Lewis. 


Pact for Shipyards 


Coast labor agreement, if 
ratified by unions and firms, is 
expected to set a pattern for 
other parts of country. 


Apr. 21 is the date to watch in sizing 
up prospects for success of the Ship 
building Stabilization Conference’s mas 
ter agreement—announced last week in 
San Francisco—covering wages, hours 
and working conditions in Pacific Coast 
shipyards. On that day the conference 
will reconvene in Seattle to learn 
whether the various unions and firms in 
volved have ratified the proposal. 

Pending approval, details won't be 
made public. Official announcements 
reveal only that a six-day week in ship- 
yards would be established “with result- 


ant increase of 20% in potential pro- | 


ductivity.” Sunday and holiday work 


would call for double time with time- | 


and-a-half on Saturday. 

@ No-Strike Clause—In addition to the 
no-strike, no-lockout clause and a ban on 
any limitation of production, area stand- 
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Extra precautions have a habit of 
paying off handsomely. Purchase your 
respirators from the manufacturer 
who has the greatest number of U. S. 
Bureau of Mines Approvals. Your 

men are safer from occupational diseases ... and so are you 

from compensation claims. See 

your local WILLSON distributor for 

full particulars, or write us direct. 

Style 701 Respirator shown in illustration is 


only one of many different types of WULLSON 
Respirators for every conceivableindustrial use. 


a 
Om Up, 
ee 


” GOGGLES 


RESPIRATORS ¢ GAS MASKS 
HELMI 


Permanent Protection 


with a low price tag 
MODIFIED WHOLE LIFE 3 POLICY 


ANNUAL PREMIUM, $5000 tire insurance 


4th Year Net Payment (1041 
dividend scale, used solely for 
illustration; see below 

$66.40 
76.60 
89.55 
106.40 
128.50 
157.40 


| 4th and later years 
(before deducting 
dividend) 


First 3 years 
Guaranteed) | 
$69.20 
79.10 
91.75 
108.55 
130.90 
160.60 
199.85 


$81.46 

93.05 
107.95 
127.70 
154.00 
188.95 
235.10 


Last column 
This figure is 
| not guaranteed for the future but is given to illustrate the principle which applies 
| Dividends from year to year will depend entirely on future experience 
ISSUED AT AGES 10 TO 66, INCLUSIVE 


A POLICY WITH MANY USES 
Contains all the standard provisions 
—cash values if you live 

Get Booklet from 


The : 
Local Agent or 


Office or Home Insurance 
Office 
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ards outlined in the agreement would 
establish a single wage scale for skilled 
mechanics, overtime rates, shift differ- 
entials, and grievance and arbitration 
machinery. Insofar as the standards de- 
part from normal peacetime conditions, 
they would be effective only for the 
duration of the emergency. 

Union and employer representatives 

convened in San Francisco with consid- 
erable national fanfare (and the blessing 
of OPM) on Feb. 3. A large amount of 
emotional undergrowth had been cleared 
away by Feb. 14 when a cooling-off re- 
cess was taken. Since Mar. 10 when 
the conference reconvened, progress has 
been comparatively rapid. 
@ Under Strike Threat—Negotiation of 
the proposed agreement probably was 
speeded by the threat of San Francisco 
Bay Area A.F.L. machinists to strike 
Apr. | in shipyards busy on $800,000,- 
000 of government vessels, naval and 
merchant, a threat that was withdrawn 
(as far as shipyards were concerned) 
when conferees announced their pro- 
posal. 

An unknown factor in the whole sit- 
uation is Bethlehem Steel Corp., largest 
shipbuilder on the Coast, which re- 
mained aloof from the conference. Only 
opinion hazarded on the position of 
Bethlehem came from John P. Frey, 
president of the A.F.L. Metal Trades 
Department, who thought last week 
that the firm would fall into line be- 
cause the OPM had made an official 
statement that the agreement would 
cover “all shipbuilding firms on the 
Coast.” 
© Other Areas—If all goes well in Seattle, 
the conference is scheduled to move on 
either to the Gulf or Atlantic Coast to 
negotiate similar agreements. 


Antistrike Law? 


House is ready to move 
fast on defense stoppages if 
Easter recess brings no improve- 


ment. Studies Hillman report. 

Knudsen and Hillman led off again 
this week at another Congressional in- 
vestigation of defense labor. Some ob- 
servers, recalling the inconclusive hear- 
ings of the House Judiciary Committee 
(BW—Mar.8’41,p51) were tempted to 
inquire, “Isn't this where we came in?” 

But, although the battery of witnesses 
is almost the same, there are significant 
differences between the pede, se 
of the Military Affairs Committee and 
the sessions of the Judiciary Committee 
in February. Then, Congress was sub- 
mitting to a public sentiment which de- 
manded action against work stoppages. 
Now, Congress—still sensitive to the 
pressure of constituents—is itself an ac- 
tive part of that sentiment. The House, 
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at least, is convinced that if the labor 
skies haven't cleared before Congress 
reconvenes after its Easter recess, legisla- 


tion will become the order of the day. 


@ The Vinson Bill—Coincident to the 
Military Affairs investigation are hear- 
ings by the Naval Affairs Committee 
under Chairman Vinson. The latte: 
committee is considering the Vinson 
bill, a measure believed to have the in 
side legislative track, barring the ap 
pearance of an Administration-written 
bill. The bill, in its present, unamended 
form, provides for (1) freezing labor at 
the status quo for the duration of the 
emergency; (2) establishing a mandatory 
“cooling-off” period before strikes are 
called; and (3) empowering the new 
National Defense Mediation Board to 
enforce its decisions. 

In the Naval Affairs Committee’s file 

is a document prepared, at Chairman 
Vinson’s request, by Sidney Hillman. 
It is a compilation of strikes in defense 
industries from Sept. 8 to Mar. 31. 
Vinson considers it “Exhibit A” in the 
chain of evidence he will present to 
make the point that a law is necessary. 
The compilation lists 43 strikes in di 
rect defense industries and 30 in plants 
whose output was not of critical im- 
portance to defense at the moment. 
@ Reasons for Strikes—The list reveals 
that wages were the principal cause of 
13 stoppages in the direct defense classi- 
fication and of 18 in the less important 
category. The issue of union recogni- 
tion and union relations accounted for 
26 strikes—16 in basic defense plants 
and 10 in secondary plants. Of the re- 
maining strikes, lumping the two cate- 
gories together, eight were caused by 
specific grievances, seven by jurisdic- 
tional disputes, and one by a dispute 
over a 

Up to Apr. 1, procurement for the 
Navy far Nes. ol through strikes. The 
aircraft expansion program was next 
hardest hit, with cantonment construc- 
tion for the Army a close third. 

C.I.O. units engaged in almost three 
times as many of these stoppages as 
A.F.L. affiliates. In the national totals 
of all strikes—both defense and non- 
defense—the two labor organizations run 
almost neck-and-neck. The wide dif- 
ference shown in the defense industry 
compilation is traceable to the fact that 
almost every C.I.O. strike is a defense 
impediment because the C.I.O. is or- 
ganized in the basic industries which 
are carrying the. great bulk of national- 
defense production. 


MINIMUM PAY DECREE 


Some office workers in Massachusetts 
are already benefiting by a new mini- 
mum wage decree, promulgated as of 
Apr. 1, although it cannot become man- 
datory until July 1. The decree, one of 
more than a score now effective in the 
state, provides a $16 weekly minimum 


! hough it’s 27 years old now, as little 
as two years ago the Conciliation 
Service was still an obscure division of 
the U.S. Department of Labor (BW 
—Mar.439,p26). Now it can’t keep 
out of the limelight. In the fiscal vear 
1940 it intervened in 1,977 disputes, 
settled all but 99. This week, its di 
rector, John R. Steelman (above), sat 
in on the soft-coal negotiations while 
James F. Dewey represented the serv- 
ice in the Ford tieup. 


for experienced office workers, $15 for 
inexperienced 

If a precedent set in other Massachu- 
setts wage decrees is followed, the state’s 
commissioner of labor and industries 
will announce (after the requisite 9) 
days) an enforcement clause permitting 
a complaining wage-earner to sue for 
back pay (the difference between wage 
received and that prescribed by law). 

Highlights of the new law: (1) no 
deductions without consent of the work- 
ers and the commissioner; (2) special 
permission required for lower payment 
to a handicapped worker; (3) certificate 
of proof of age for each employee to be 
kept by the employer; (4) employers to 
keep full record of hours worked, rate 
paid, and total weekly wage; (5) notices 
to employees to be posted. 

Office workers employed for less than 
36 hours a week will be governed by the 
minimum hourly rates—47¢ for experi- 
enced, 44¢ for inexperienced. 
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FINANCE 


SEC’s Rule U50 


It gets around difficulty 
of arm’s-length enforcement by 
making bidding compulsory in 
sale of all utilities issues. 


For five years the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has been threaten- 
ing to force upon investment bankers a 
system of competitive bidding for new 
issues of securities. For more than a 
year it has been weighing a specific rule 
requiring bids on issues sold by the pub- 
lic utilities. This week, as expected 
(BW—Apr.5'41,p56), it formally put 
into effect the rule affecting utilities. 

The new rule, promulgated as USO, 
supersedes the famous U-12F-2, and is 
much more pointed. U-12F-2  de- 
manded_ arm’s-length bargaining be- 
tween utilities and investment bankers, 
particularly if the bankers appeared to 
be in any way affliated with the utili- 
ties. It was pretty hard to define just 
exactly what constituted afhliation, and 
it was no cinch to determine whether 
conditions constituting arm’s-length 
bargaining existed in specific cases. 

e Must Be Sold on Bids—In U50, the 
SEC gets away from those limitations 
by simply stating that the issues of all 


| 

oe ; 
utilities subject to the commission’s | 
regulation must be sold on bids, a sys- | 
tem closely approximating public auc- | 
tion. ‘That means that the bankers must | 
bid for common stocks as well as pre- 
ferred shares, bonds, and debentures 
with certain rather minor exceptions. 
The exceptions are these: 

(1) Issues of less than 
which are exempt. 

(2) Securities issued to or sold to 
existing holders pro rata on preemptive 
rights or in connection with liquidation 
or reorganization. 

(3) Any bond, note or other evidence 
of debt whose maturity is not over 
10 years which is sold to institutional 
investors (not for public resale). But 
the SEC is careful to forbid any party 
(presumably an afhliated underwriter) 
from getting a fee for arranging such a 
private placement. 

(4) Securities sold to any registered 
holding company or subsidiary whose 
acquisition of such securities has re 
ceived approval of the SEC. Thus, 
with the commission’s blessing, control 
of properties might be transferred from 
one holding company system to another 
or a holding company might be allowed 
to advance money to subsidiaries. 

) Securities for which the SEC 
finds that competitive bidding is not 


$1,000,000, 


necessary to determine whether any 
term or condition of such issue is detri- 
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The loan helped me 
to increase sales“ 


To capitalize 
your greatest 
asset—yourself 


This country was built up by the initia- 
tive and ability of the people. But these 
qualities—great though they are—could 
not have accomplished so much without 
the aid of bank resources. 


Growth in manufacturing 


A manufacturer builds up his business 
until orders are coming in faster than he 
can fill them. He brings his problem to 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
A loan is arranged to increase plant 
facilities or buy more raw materials. 


Growth in retailing 

A retailer finds his own capital insuf- 
ficient to permit him to stock his shelves 
with the variety and quantity of mer- 
chandise his growing trade requires. A 
bank loan enables him to round out 
his stock. 


Growth for your business 


Perhaps this Bank can help your busi- 
ness. Why not write us or come in and 
talk over your problems? 


BAN K of the 
MANHATTAN 
= COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 
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mental to the public interest. This 
seems to provide a blanket “out” for 
the commission on any and all cases 
where, for one reason or another, it may 
decide that competition is either un- 
necessary or impractical. 
@ Reason for Opposition—Competitive 
bidding for utility securities has been 
opposed by a preponderance of invest- 
ment bankers and dealer-distributors, 
not only because they don’t like the 
idea as applied to utilities but also be- 
cause they believe there will be an effort 
to enlarge the system to include all cor- 
ors securities. The arguments used 
y the bankers to support their position 
were set forth at length in Sasinen 
Week’s report to executives on the sub- 
ject (BW—Nov.30’40,pp41—52). 
Seeking a compromise under which 
arm’s-length dealing could be assured 
but final arrangements completed along 
the traditional lines of private negotia- 
tion, the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Securities Dealers suggested an alterna- 
tive. This was that at least three bank- 
ing houses (not more than one of which 
was in any sense affliated) should be 
called in by utilities desiring to issue 
securities. The issuer, by this means, 
would be assured of comprehensive in- 
formation on prices and other matters 
involved, the two organizations main- 
tained. 
@ Commission Says No—That got a 


flat turn-down. The commission’s atti- 
tude was that the issuer could always 
favor the banker with whom it had been 
doing business by capriciously declaring 
it preferred the call price or maturity 
date in his plan—even though another 
had offered better prices and terms. 
The SEC to one crumb to the 
investment bankers. It declared that 


competition must exist on se ITities 
sold to banks and insurance cow »anie 
(excepting as exempted in point No, 3 
above). This means that private place. 
ment with banks, but more part ularly 
with insurance companies, of lar; pub. 
lic utility issues will be banned. |p 
other words, the investment bankers 3 
least will have the opportunity t:) over. 


es 


THE MARKETS 


Bond Readjustment 


As armament spending sweeps along 
at its ever accelerating pace, financing 
of the deficit becomes an increasingly 
interesting financial undertaking. That’s 
one reason for this week’s widespread 
interest in the offering of $600,000,000 
of Reconstruction Finance Corp. notes. 

The RFC, directly and through its 
subsidiaries, is putting up a lot of the 
money for defense plant construction 
and for accumulation of stockpiles, to 
mention two of its activities. It will 
devote about $425,000,000 of the funds 
raised on the new notes to its lending 
program, and it will help Secretary Mor- 
genthau with his vast outgo by repaying 
about $175,000,000 to the Treasury. 

Meanwhile, investors’ ideas toward 
the Treasury’s new taxable bonds have 
been revised. The issue of taxable 24s, 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Stock 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
Stock. The offer of this Stock is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. l 


701,253 Shares 
The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company 


Common Stock Without Par Value 


PRICE $42.50 PER SHARE 


Samira, Barney & Co. 
INCORPORATED 
MELLON Securities CORPORATION 


Putnam & Co. 


April 9, 1941 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
several underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer 
this stock in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Drexet & Co. 
Harrman Rieter & Co. 
Buiytu & Co., Inc. 
Cuas. W. Scranton & Co. 
Merritt Lyncu, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt Kipper, Peasopy&Co. Leaman BroTHers 
Gotpman, Sacus&Co. Lee HiccrnsonCorporation Stone &Wesster anv BLopert 


Union Securities CorPoRaTION 


Tue First Boston CorPoRATION 

Bonsricut & Company 
INCORPORATED 
Estasroox & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
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due in 1] to 13 years, looked ch: ap at 
the initial appraisal put on them by the 
market (BW—Mar.22’41,p74). As this 
department pointed out at the time, jt 
seemed the taxable bonds should tise 
moderately in price or else comparable 
Treasury and corporate issues should be 
marked down somewhat. 

As it worked out, the taxable 24s 
moved up fairly substantially and other 
issues with which comparison was made 
receded moderately. ‘The most precise 
comparison is between the taxable 24; 
due in 11 to 13 years and the Treasury's 
tax-exempt 24s due in 9 to 11 years. 
These two, being of nearly the same 
maturity, give direct effect to the differ. 
ence between tax exemption and tax- 
ability. 

Just before the new taxable 24s were 
offered, the tax-exempt 24s were selling 
a shade under 107. They since have de- 
clined about a quarter of a point. Over 
the same period the taxable 24s have 
risen from opening quotations around 
1014 to the current price of 1024. 

Expressed in terms of yields, the tax- 
exempt bonds returned about 1.65% 
the middle of March and they now are 
selling on a 1.70% basis. The taxable 
24s started out on a 2.40% basis and 
their rise in price has now pared the 
return to about 2.22% annually. Thus 
the “spread” has been narrowed from 
a 3% advantage for the tax-exempt to 
52%. 

Gilt-edged corporate bonds, which 

are fully taxable, also have been affected 
by the readjustment. Three top-notch 
corporate issues of maturity similar to 
the Treasury’s taxable 24s were selling 
‘to yield 2.25%, 1.77%, and 2.15% at 
the middle of March—against a 2.40% 
return on the Treasury issue. Now 
these three corporate issues are yield- 
ing 2.35%, 1.92%, and 2.30%, respec- 
tively, and the taxable 24s, 2.22%. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
50.Industrial ..... 95.9 97.2 97.6 121.1 
20 Railroads ..... 29.0 29.6 28.6 31.6 
i 49.1 49.7 $1.0 69.4 
Bonds 
20 Industrial ..... 90.4 90.4 90.0 87.7 
20 Railroads ..... 65.2 66.7 63.9 59.0 
20 Utility .... 101.1 101.5 101.3 101.9 


U. S. Government. 109.8 110.1 109.6 108.1 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for gov- 
ernment bonds which are from the Federal Re- 


serve Bank of New York. 
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pid the imsurance companies in the 
fort to get the issue for offering to the 
public 
@Common Stocks, Too—Most radical 
departure in the new SEC rule U50 is 
throwing Open common stocks to com- 
petitis e bidding. Marketing of com- 
mon shares requires a lot more selling 
than does the distribution of a like 
dollar value of bonds. Hence the spread 
or underwriter’s commission has to be 
wider; figuring the market as a basis for 
a competitive bid is no child’s play. 
More or less incidentally, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 


at ; 
he Smith, Barney & Co. persistently have 
is Mg declared flatly that they would have 


nothing whatever to do with competi- 
tive bidding. As they represent a very 
thick slice of all the available under- 
writing capital, their continued refusal 
could have a profound effect on the 
business. However, Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. of Chicago, and Otis & Co. of 
Cleveland, which have been fighting for 
competition, are doing some cheering. 


U.GI. Divests 


Disposes of its interest in 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
in line with SEC’s dictates on 
geographic integration. 


ww w TP AH 


Under the holding company law, 
particularly as it now is being enforced 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, many of the large utility sys- 
tems are required to divest themselves 
of stock interests in subsidiaries and 
afhliates. One such divestment came 
this week when United Gas Improve 
ment Co. sold to the public, through 
some 90 investment bankers, its 61% 
interest in Connecticut Light and 
Power Co., one of the oldest utility 
operating companies in New England. 
¢ Geographic Integration—This sale, in- 
volving 701,253 shares of common stock 
at $42.50 a share, was foreshadowed 
when the SEC told United Gas Im- | 
provement that it could not be consid- 
ered a geographically integrated unit if it 
retained any properties other than those 
serving the important Camden-Philadel- 
phia-Wilmington industrial area (BW— 
Feb.1’41,p14). 

The slaing price places a value of 
about $49,000,000 on Connecticut 
Light and Power’s 1,148,126 shares of 
common. 
© Syndicate Aids Sale—The financial 
community, feeling that a common 
stock issue of this size would be a test 
for the market, devoted painstaking 
effort to preparations for its sale. Drexel 
& Co., as chief underwriter, formed a 
very impressive banking syndicate to 
aid in the distribution. This precaution 
proved doubly wise in view of the mid- 
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week slump in stock prices reflecting the 
War news. 

In order that the offering should not 
be unduly delayed -by SEC _ hearings, 
Drexel & Co. agreed to let the com- 
mission impound its fees as chief under- 


writer. This arose under rule U-12F-2, | 


the commission’s arm’s-length bargain- 
ing regulation, inasmuch as the SEC 
may hold Drexel to be affiliated with 
the United Gas Improvement system. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LOSES 


Detroit voters this week turned down 
the three-part proposal that the city 
take over Michigan Consolidated Gas 
properties in the Metropolitan area 
(BW—Feb.22’41,p60). Biggest surprise 
was decisiveness of the vote, running 
2-1] to 3-1 against the three points. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE'' 
April 4, 1941 
THE Board of Directors on April 2nd, 
1941 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62 per share on the outstanding 
$6.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock of this 
Company, payable on the 15th day of 
May, 1941 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on the 29th day of April, 

1941. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 


TIEN) AMERICAS 


27 inch $179. 
30 inch $235. 


BUY TORO AND 
SAVE MONEY! 


In the Starlawn, we 
give you far greater 
strength, less weight, 
easier handling and more 
for your dollar than in 
any mower we ever built. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ups Production o 


++. Or a gain of 9628 tons per month. 


Modernization consisted of new open hearths, increased soaking pit capacity, 
new heating practice as well as mechanical and electrical improvements on the 
44” mill. New EC&M Controllers were applied on all auxiliary drives—tables, 
sideguards, screwdown, manipulators, etc.—of this mill. 


Contributing to the increased production are the EC&M LINE-ARC Con- 
tactors used on the new mill controllers. The arms of these contactors are 
50% lighter in weight and operate almost twice as fast as previous contactors. 
With rolled steel for the magnetic circuit and light-weight alloys for the moving 
parts, these LINE-ARC Controllers are lightning fast in response to the 

operator’s manipulation of the master switch. 


N THE plant of a prominent steel company, the 44” blooming mill set a 
record of 109,303 tons monthly average in 1929. Modernization a short 
time ago increased production to approximately 118,931 tons monthly average 


Combined with Time-Current (load-controlled) 
Acceleration Relays, EC&.M LINE-ARC Contactor 
Controllers are the logical choice for industry’s 
direct current motor drives. 
describing them. The Electric Controller & Mfg. 

Co., 2700 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MOTOR CONTROLS - BRAKES-LIMIT STOPS = MAGNETS 


“MODERNIZATION 


Ask for Bulletin 925 
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Chicago Hotel Man 


Finds True Firing 


Economy 


You can profit from 
Morris -_DeWoskin’s 
experience. As the op- 
erator of a number of 
hotels, he has had a 
wide experience in the 
purchase and opera- 
tion of all types of 
firing equipment. For example, in the Chateau 
Hotel, Chicago, DeWoskin first tried liquid 
fuel. High fuel bills led him next to try a 
“cheap” stoker. But repair bills were high, 
and the “cheap” stoker could burn only 
higher cost ro § Finally DeWoskin turned 
to Iron Fireman. Down went fuel and operat- 
ing costs; up went tenants’ satisfaction with 
heating. DeWoskin has bought a total of 11 
Iron Fireman stokers; and has influenced 
the purchase of more than 100! 


Morris R. De Woskin 


Cheap Equipment Costly 


He writes: “. . . Some time ago I purchased 
two other makes of stokers because they were 
cheaper in price than yours at the beginning 

. they proved more costly, due to their 
continual high repair bills and their inability 
to burn other than expensive coals.” 


What can YOU save? We will gladly 
make a free Iron Fireman Engineering Survey 
—similar to the surveys we have made for 
DeWoskin. We will work in collaboration 
with your own plant engineer or consulting 
engineer. Mail coupon. 


i Inow Frrewan Manvuracturine Co. | 
(Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto). 

| Mail to: 3151 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. | 

| See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey. | 


Send illustrated folder on DeWoskin experience. 


Vame 


4 {ddress - 
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COMMODITIES 


Prices Stabilized 


On one hand, the govern- 
ment is holding down defense 
metals; on the other, it’s main- 
taining farm levels. 


The United States government now 
is engaged in its greatest price-fixing and 
price-stabilization operations smce the 
days of the ill-fated Farm Board (page 
17). It’s holding down prices on dhoce 
metals needed on defense production. 
On the other hand, it’s making quite a 
market for farm commodities. 

Some prices, such as copper, lead, 
steel scrap, and soft coal are to have 
ceilings to prevent any further rise. 
Others, such as coffee, cocoa, domestic 
cereals, and farm produce, are to be sup- 
ported by a variety of techniques. 

By general agreement, fostered by 
the expressed desires of defense price 
arbiter Leon Henderson, the primary 
copper market has held around 12¢ to 
124¢, even before this week’s meeting 
in Washington. Prices in the “outside” 
market have ranged as much as a cent 
higher. ‘The maximum price of lead was 
indicated last Saturday when Henderson 
requested producers and smelters not to 
sell higher than 5.85¢ a pound at New 
York and 5.7¢ at St. Louis. On Apr. 2 
Henderson announced freezing of soft- 
coal prices at the Mar. 28 levels pend- 
ing the outcome of, wage negotiations, 
and established maximum prices for 
steel scrap “in further efforts officially 
to prevent a wide commodity price up- 
swing.” The Dow-Jones commodity 
futures index then was at a new 15- 
months’ peak. 

Such price-maximums are said to pre- 
vent profiteering on essential defense 
materials. Price-bottoms, on the other 
hand, are to be fostered (1) on domestic 


goods to “stimulate production of | 


ample — for nations resisting 
aggression through the support of prices 
at levels remunerative to producers,” 
and (2) on South American goods, to 
“create and preserve hemisphere soli- 
darity.” 

Prices will be strengthened by higher 
loan rates on crops such as corn, wheat, 
and cotton, and by government pur- 
chases in the open market of eggs, 
chickens, hogs, and dairy products. 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard, in announcing this expansion 
of the ever-normal granary program, 
cautioned that “should unwarranted 
speculation drive prices up to unduly 
high levels at any time, the supplies 
in the hands of the government will 


be released to stabilize prices 
tain them at reasonable leve 
© Coordination—Purchases of | ods \,. 
be coordinated with those beige ma 
for the armed forces and will be y. 
for (1) export under the lease-\end 4 
(2) price-stabilization sales in the yy, 
ket, (3) shipment by the Red Cros 
to war refugee areas, and (4) distr) 
tion to families on relief. 

Announcement that $9 a cwt 

the support level for hog prices imy 
diately boosted quotations on _porke; 
to that level—highest since 1937 4) 
almost double a year ago. With cas 
corm around 71¢ in Chicago, feeder 
could still stand a dime rise in feed 
price before the corn-hog ratio would 
drop below 11-to-1. Chances are that 
corn prices won't immediately jump t 
8l¢, for the Commodity Credit Corp 
has large reserves of sealed crop. Thi 
overhangs the market because farmer 
are allowed to repurchase their com 4 
loan rate plus carrying charges whe 
ever they want to, and they'll do it if 
and when market prices make that 
course attractive. 
@ No Undue Surplus—Secretary Wich 
ard has been hinting for some time that 
there was no undue surplus of com, y 
his failure to ask a referendum of fary 
ers on marketing quotas should hay 
been no surprise. The farrowing incen 
tive of almost a cent a pound for hog 
will create further demand for the sur 
plus, which will be shipped to Englan 
in the form of pork and lard. The lar 
market has been strong recently because 
of the export prospects inherent in th 
lease-lend measure. Butter and egg 
prices climbed so rapidly that the 
topped the support levels of 31¢ and 
22¢ respectively. 

Possible governmental approval 

demand from producers for higher loan 
rates boosted the Chicago price for N 
2 hard wheat to around 96¢ a bushe 
before profit-taking cut the gains. A 
new high of more than 3,000,000 bush- 
els is believed to have been established 
last week for the redemption of loan 
wheat, and about 220,000,000 bushels 
remain in loan—a deterrent to a run 
away market. 
e@ Cotton Firmer—Cotton prices have 
been firmer as higher loan rates seemed 
assured. And if there is less cotton 
acreage there will be less cottonseed to 
crush for oil. For this reason an already 
strong cottonseed oil market has been 
further bolstered. Probability __ of 
smaller cottonseed oil output and otf 
lard exports has been reflected in 
stronger vegetable oil markets all down 
the line. 

Hidden under the pile of data from 
the Dept. of Agriculture about the vari- 
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to help you in solving 


1. HOW TO SUPERVISE PEOPLE 
By Alfred M. Cooper. A great manual 


for quick training of foremen and depart- 
ment heads. Simple, concise; covers prob- 
lems of employee training. managing. hir- 


ing, firing, ete., with methods recommend- 
ed by experienced supervisors. $1.75 


2. MARKETING POLICIES 

By Hugh E. Agnew and Dale Houghton 
of New York University. Evaluates to- 
day’s marketing techniques and practice 
in a report based on 20 years’ intimate 
study of the policies, records, and meth- 


ods of many representative firms in a 
wide variety of fields. $4.00 


3. AMERICAN BUSINESS IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 
By A. W. Zelomek and R. C. Shook. In- 


ternational Statistical Bureau, Inc. After 
the war, what? Get help in understanding 
the position of the United States in the 


SEND THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
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new set-up of nations emerging from the 
present war. A_ brass-tacks. hard-facts 
thoroughly practical diagnosis and pre- 
scription. $2.50 


4. BUSINESS REPORTS 


By A. G. Saunders and C. R. Anderson, 
University of Illinois. Gives organized 
plan, necessary to beginner and helpful 
to experienced business man, for investi- 
gation of business problems and presen- 
tation of findings, conclusions. and recom- 
mendations in convincing reports. $3.50 


5. METHODS OF SALES 
PROMOTION 


By Kenneth S. Howard. A bird’s-eye view 
of sales promotion; when and why to use 
it, how to use it, what factors to consider 
in planning it, how to coordinate it with 
other selling and advertising measures. 


today’s executive problems 


Covers manufacturing and retailing pro- 
motions. $2.25 


6. TIME AND MOTION STUDY 


New third edition of the well-known 
manual by Lowry, Maynard, and Stege 
merten. Gives everything necessary to 
develop and apply operation analyses 
time and motion studies, and formulas 
for wage incentives. Methods applicable 
in any business, with simple apparatus 
and least interference with workers’ atti 
tudes. $5.00 


7. SALESMANSHIP 


By B. R. Canfield, Babson Institute. Pre 
sents a 20-point program of better meth 
ods. based on analysis of phonographiv 
records of actual sales interviews, talks 
with buyers, and other front-line informa- 
tion. Special feature a simple “routine” 
to guide the salesman in handling each 
point. $3.50 


return privilege.) 


BE badoscctces 


Address .. 


City and State 


Position 


Company 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Send me the books encircled below, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for books 
plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance. Same 


6 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 


ous commodity plans is a bit of a joker: 
that any part of the 1941 cotton acreage 
allotment which is not used for cotton 
production may be sown in peanuts. If 
the peanuts are sold for oil to the gov- 
ernment, the planter will still qualify 
for full acreage payments under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion’s soil conservation program. 


Zinc Record 


March output of 63,366 
tons sets all-time high mark, fore- 
shadows new peaks when re- 
finery expansion is completed. 


Producers of zinc in this country are 
gradually showing results in their effort 
to boost output in the interests of the 
defense program. The United States 
turned out more zinc in January than 
ever before in a single month, and the 
March statistics which came out this 
week eclipsed the January record. 

Output rose from the midsummer 
low of 48,213 tons last year to 59,883 
tons in December. ‘This year started off 
with January's 60,360 tons, dropped 
during the short month of February to 
56,334, and then jumped to 63,366 in 
March. The peak reached last month 
not only topped the best figure of the 
1936-37 commodity boom of 55,012 


tons, but it also was well above the 1929 - 


peak of 56,958 tons. 
e@ Unprecedented Demand—As has been 
pointed out frequently, the bottleneck 
m zine has arisen due to the unprece- 
dented demand put upon smelter ca- 
pacity. The United States never before 
has consumed such quantities of zinc 
and the result is that there just aren’t 
the smelters to turn out all that’s 
needed although there’s plenty of ore 
to be had. Hence, the new highs for 
production foreshadow the added out- 
put to be expected when refinery ex- 
pansion comes into full action. 
Admittedly, the current statistics on 
zinc don’t mean much to the market. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that output in March came within a 
hairsbreadth of equaling actual ship- 
ments to consuming industries. Output 
was 63,366 tons and shipments 63,483. 
At the same time, the backlog of orders 
was whittled down from 108,151 tons to 
97,638 during the month. Bringing pro- 
duction into line with shipments and 
paring the accumulation of orders was, 
of course, due to the voluntary ration- 
ing of supplies which has been going 
on for some time. Had consumers been 
allowed to place as high orders as they 
desired and to draw more heavily 
against orders, the picture would have 
been altogether different. Producers’ 
stocks at the end of March were only 
6,969 tons, and that’s no margin at all. 
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Ship Aid Speeded 


Washington takes further 
steps in program intended to 
give Britain maximum help in 
“Battle of the Atlantic.” 


Prices for many farm products rose 
this week as the Surplus Commodities 
Corp. placed big orders for lard and 
other pork products, a large part of 
which are earmarked for British account 
under the lease-lend appropriation. But 
the real center of interest for everyone 
connected with this country’s aid-to- 
Britain effort continued to be shipping. 
@ Speedy Action—Washington tackled 
the problem in five swift moves: 

(1) The Maritime Commission an- 
nounced that the Office for Production 
Management had cleared a contract with 
the Delta Shipbuilding Co. for the last 
25 of the 200 “ugly duckling” emer- 
gency cargo vessels which are being 
built here for use by either Britain or 
the United States. Appropriations for 
all 200 of these ships were voted before 
the lease-lend bill was passed. ‘They 
are in addition to that portion of the 
special $7,000,000,000 aid-to-Britain 
fund which is earmarked for shipping. 
These 200 ships, plus 60 ordered directly 


by London last fall, are being 
emergency yards on both coast 
few of them may be delivered 
end of this year. 

(2) President Roosevelt 4 
$629,000,000 out of the first Ic 
appropriation of $7,000,000,001 
construction of an additional 2]? \ey 
for Britain, and for 56 nev. ways ty }, 
added to 13 existing shipyards. A)ot! 
$2,000,000 is set aside for re} 
British naval vessels and merchant), 
the first of which are already in \)) 
ican drydocks with work under \ 

The Maritime Commission ay 
nounced during the week that about 
half of the vessels would be the famoys 
C-models which the commission has 
been building at the rate of 50 a year 
for the last three years. Some of the 
remaining 106 vessels will be tankers 
and the rest will be “ugly ducklings” 
which can be turned out speedily on q 
mass production basis. 

The 56 ways which are to be added in 
order to speed the shipbuilding pio. 
gram will be divided among 13 yards, 
six of which are building C-type vessels 
suitable for the post-war shipping com- 
petition that experts believe is bound 
to develop, and seven of which are only 
emergency yards intended for the mass 
production of “ugly ducklings” during 
the present crisis. 

(3) No disposal has yet been mad 


While the focus of world interest is 
on the Balkans, in the Far East the 
visit of the U.S. fleet to Australia is 
just one of several indications that 
the U.S. and Britain will cooperate to 
meet any Japanese aggression in south- 


eastern Asia. Whether Japan will 
move or not probably depends on the 
appraisal of the European crisis which 
Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka 
brings back to Tokyo from his visit to 
the Axis headquarters. 
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ritish Tax Blitz Curbs 


A tax blitz hit the British public 
this week when the budget figures 
for the next 12 months were revealed. 

London is preparing to spend $20,- 
(00,000,000 during the next year 
fighting this war, and the average 
Englishman is going to hand over 
half his income to help cover the 
costs. 

Income taxes get a terrific boost. 
In the first place, 2,000,000 individ- 
uals are drawn into the income tax 
brackets by the lowering of the ex- 
emption from $480 to $440 (Ameri- 
can exemptions were lowered from 
$1,000 to $800 this year). 

In addition, the basic income tax 
rate is boosted from 84 shillings to 
10 shillings on the pound, which is 
equivalent to a tax of 50¢ on every 
$1 of taxable income in the United 
States. 

The second feature of the new 
budget was the adaptation of a part 
of the John Maynard Keynes plan 
for compulsory savings. 

In the case of individuals, British 
finance authorities plan to return to 
the taxpayer after the war an amount 
equal to the tax on incomes caused 
by a lowering of the exemption for 
next year. This return will be in the 
form of a credit in a postoffice savings 
bank. The effect is that public spend- 
ing for consumer goods is curbed 
now when Britain cannot spare the 
raw materials, labor, or factory space 
for nonessential goods; the govern- 
ment has the use of the money at a 
time when it is desperately needed; 
and accumulated funds will be avail- 
able to individuals for spending at 


Consumer Spending 


the end of the war, when there is 
likely to be a slump caused by the 
termination of the ten British war 
orders. 

Business will share in the plan. 
The new budget continues the 100% 
excess-profits tax on industry but 
20% of it will be set aside by the 
government for the use of the tax- 
payer after the war. Motive behind 
the scheme in this case is to provide 
funds for rapid reconstruction of 
factories. 

Like Washington, London is at- 
tempting to put a ceiling on wages 
and prices. First move will be to 
stabilize prices for coal, gas, and elec- 
tricity. Daily necessities will be next 
on the list. 

The British have budgeted ex- 
penditures in the next fiscal year at 
£4,207,000,000, a new record. Reve- 
nues on the basis of existing taxation 
would run to £1,630,000,000 and pri- 
vate savings would amount to £1.,- 
600,000,000. After allowing for other 
savings, this leaves £500,000,000 to be 
covered. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer believes the new higher taxes 
will provide £250,000,000 of addi- 
tional revenue. Higher individual 
incomes at a time when consumer 
spending is being deliberately curbed 
are likely to provide another £200,- 
000,000 of private savings which will 
be invested in government bonds. 

In addition to these expenditures 
at home to carry on the war, Britain 
is counting on huge shipments of 
supplies from the United States 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the .zase-lend act. 


of the seized foreign tonnage but in- 
siders insist that plans are already being 
made to take over the Italian and Ger- 
man ships, repair them, and turn them 
over to the British. 

(4) The Emergency Shipping Divi- 
sion of the Maritime Commission is 
putting finishing touches on a new rout- 
ing of American vessels which will ulti- 
mately release as many as 100 coastwise 
and Great Lakes vessels to the British. 
The railroads will be expected to handle 
the domestic traffic formerly carried on 
these boats. ‘To these 100 ships can be 
added the seized Danish vessels (36 in 
U.S. ports, plus four in the Philippines), 
and 15 old ships which the commission 
is readying for active duty. No move 
will be made in the near future to com- 
mandeer the 18 French boats tied up in 
this country. 

(5) Following the fall of Addis Ababa 
this week and the approaching collapse 
of the last Italian resistance in Fast 
Africa, President Roosevelt prepared to 
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modify combat restrictions so as to per- 
mit American shipping to operate in 
the Red Sea as far as Suez. 

@ Battle of the Atlantic—Sir Arthur Sal- 
ter, who arrived in this country last 
week to head the British Shipping Mis- 
sion in Washington, turned the spot- 
light on shipping when, in his first 
meeting with the press, he declared that 
the “Battle of the Atlantic can be won 
in the shipyards of America.” 

Experts estimate that 134 merchant 
vessels will be launched from American 
shipyards this year. ‘Twenty-two slid 
down the ways during the first quarter. 
Before the end of June another 30 will 
be launched. During the third quarter, 
32 more bottoms will take to the water. 
And in the last quarter, with the full 
effect of the emergency speedup begin- 
ning to show up, 50 ships are expected 
to be ready for launching. 

e Expectations—Maritime Commission 
officials declare that as much as 1,100,- 
000 tons may be completed in American 


yards this year but that with the expan 
sion of facilities and the placing of or 
ders for “ugly ducklings,” which can be 
turned out much faster than the more 
elaborate C-type vessels which the Mari 
time Commission has been building as 
a part of its five-year merchant-fleet re 
construction program, it is possible that 
300 ships totaling 2,300,000 tons can 
be built in 1942. By 1943, if the emer- 
gency continues, this country should be 
building ships at the rate of 5,000,000 
tons a year. 


Canada on the Job 


Labor peace maintained 
under government program, 
with both wages and prices 
subject to a system of controls. 


OTTAWA-—Canadians look for no 
spread north of the border of the wave 
of strikes that has slowed down defense 
production in key plants in the United 
States. 

Up to last December, the Dominion 
was plagued with sporadic strikes in vari 
ous industries. Then the government 
laid down a three-point program which 
met with the approval of both workers 
and management: (1) Prices were placed 
under rigid controls by the government 
to avoid drastic jumps in the cost of 
living. (2) The government announced 
that labor’s rights and interests must be 
respected, and appointed conciliation 
boards to handle controversies. (3) A 
war industry wage-bonus formula was 
set up providing < fixed wage increases 
in direct relation to the rise in the cost 
of living. 

@ Favorable to Labor—The Canadian 
government’s attitude towards industrial 
relations has been consistently favorable 
to labor, but not to the point of encour- 
aging yo of the war emer- 
gency. Employers have been sympa- 
thetic towards labor’s efforts to restore 
normal conditions after depression hard 


HEREVER tacking, stapling or fasten- 

ing is done—in plant or shipping room 
—Modcel T-1 HANSCO One-Hand Tacker 
is not only faster but sofer! Drives T-head 
Hansen Tacks in 4 lengths, 3/16" to 1/2". 
Hold Tacker in one hand—material in 
other—tack fast as you grip. Compact 
Easily portable. Self-contained. Flush 
front for close spaces. Submit your tack- 


ing problems. Ask for Folder. 
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ships. In the bulk of the war contracts, 
provision is made for higher wage and 
raw material costs. Labor relations ma- 
chinery attached to the war supply ad- 
ministration has been active in securing 
redress for grievances. 

A labor advisory council consisting 

mainly of professional labor leaders influ- 
ences government action and contributes 
to labor’s sense of security. 
@ Agitation Suppressed—Another factor 
which probably oo helped to bar labor 
trouble in Canada has been quiet but 
effective action in the suppression of 
subversive elements. Many trouble-mak- 
ers are in internment camps. 

Canada is revamping its wartime ship- 
building program. A new government 
company, Wartime Merchant Shipping, 
Ltd., has been created to take over the 
full responsibility for the defense ship- 
building program. Yards on the Pacific 
Coast, Great Lakes, and lower St. Law- 
rence will be modernized and, in some 
cases, enlarged. ‘lo the 20 vessels already 
on order for Britain will be added new 
contracts already arriving from London 
where the “Battle of the Atlantic” has 
created a need for every ship that the 
Empire can produce. 

@ Dollar Parity?—Rumors current last 
week that the Canadian dollar would be 
stabilized at parity with the United 
States dollar are not substantiated by Ot- 
tawa officials. There have been informal 
discussions between Ottawa and Wash- 
ington finance authorities concerning the 
problems which will arise as Canada 
continues to buy more from the United 
States than it sells south of the border, 
but Finance Minister Ilsley has discour- 
aged all suggestions that loosening of 
the present exchange restrictions can 


be expected. 


Not in Nazi Plans 


Campaign in Balkans puts 
Germany's economic system to 
severe strain. New regulations 
are imposed to meet crisis. 


BERLIN—Germany is tense this week.’ 
A major campaign in the Balkans defi- 
nitely had not been in the Hitler sched- 
ule for this spring. ‘There are plenty of 
Nazi troops, adequate supplies of tanks 
and planes, and plenty of munitions, 
but the drive against Yugoslavia and 
Greece threatens important supply 
sources, puts a terrific stra on an 
already creaking transport system, and 
diverts a few desperately-needed sup- 
plies—such as oil—which had been labo- 
riously accumulated for the major spring 
blitz along the English Channel. 

Berlin is feverishly active. At the 
end of last week, transport authorities 
stopped all commercial rail traffic in the 
whole of eastern Germany so that loco- 


motives and rolling stock 
available for the movement 
and supplies across Austria, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

e Drastic Restrictions—T rain 
running in northern and wes:cry , 
many but drastic restrictions 
placed on all passenger trave 
Easter holiday. 

Forehanded, as usual, Reici; off, 
made preparations in advance for 4, 
disruption of traffic. Stockpiles of ¢,4 
have been established at all indys,,, 
centers which are more than a few 1) 
from the coal mines. This is t prever 
any slowdown of industrial Productioy 
because of a coal shortage such as mig 
result from the disruption of nom, 
freight traffic during an emergeiicy 
@ Labor Supply Strained—Mo)}jhizaty; 
has reached the point in the Reich yo 
where it is putting a serious strain 9; 
the labor supply for industry. Italia; 
workers, most of them special]; skille 
in the metals trades, are reaching th 
country in crowded trains each week 4 
a result of the bargain which Hitler and 
Mussolini struck a few wecks ago + 
trade 200,000 of I] Duce’s laborers § 
German machinery and raw maternal 
Despite this and the fact that Hitle: 
able to draft nearly 6,000 trained Fred 
workers a week for industrial plants i 
the Reich, the Labor Ministry this week 
was forced to take these three desperat 
measures to meet crisis demands: 

(1) Consumer industries — will 
forced further to curtail their output 
and the workers thus released will }y 
transferred to war plants. German 
started this transfer from “light” | 
“heavy” industry even before the out 
break of the war so that only a limite 
number of workers are left. 

(2) Women who can be spared from 
their household duties will be drafte 
wherever they can be fitted into the 
industries in their locality. 

(3) Special regulations have been \s- 
sued allowing employers to draft in 
valids, aged people, and pensionnaires 
wherever there are special jobs which 
they can handle and thus release other 
workers for more urgent jobs. 

@ Food Rations—In spite of the strain 
which is being imposed on the whole 
economic system of the country by the 
opening of a major campaign on the 
Balkan front, food rations, with one ev 
ception, are not being tightened. Since 
Apr. 7, the public is allowed wheat 
bread for only half of its bread rations 
But to prove to the public that even 
with this new restriction Germans are 
much better off now than they were 
during the second year of the last war, 
Deutscher Volkswirt makes this com- 


Ould | 
t tro 


lungan 


parison of some weckly rations: 
1941 1916 
(Weekly rations in grams 
ae 2.25 7.00 
Se ES ee y 270 112 
oO ee ae 500 250 
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Defense Notes 


Mr. Otto Parrhysius, chief special 

agent of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
recently observed that the draft was 
making such a dent in the box-car tour- 
ist business that he was looking forward 
to a 60% drop in the number of non- 
paying (or hobo) riders on the line this 
year. 
' Expansion of the Pratt & Whitney 
aircraft plant at Hartford, Conn.—un- 
dertaken to meet national-defense re- 
quirements—has been so rapid that 
walking tours of the factory have be- 
come pretty strenuous jaunts for even 
the most interested visitors; so the 
company has had to put some of those 
old World’s Fair doodle-bug cars into 
service. 

The Salvation Army, which first in- 
troduced the doughnut to the boys in 
the Army in the rst World War—and 
has been baking doughnuts with its own 
lily-white hands ever since then—has 
finally been forced to give in, in prepa- 
ration for its expanding services to the 
new U.S. Army camps and bases. It 
has bought machines to turn out dough- 
nuts now. That’s not the worst of it 
either—these machines make the hole 
in the middle of the doughnut in the 
shape of a star. 


Make It Snappy 


We've often heard the one about the 
cagey executive who took the visitor's 
chair that sat out in front of his desk 
and had it screwed tight to the floor so 
that insurance men, solicitors, and any 
other salesman who got into it couldn't 
pick it up and draw it in close, for a 
teal super-confidential chat. 

A new one on us though was the story 
of another cagey executive who was 
forced to put in long, grueling sessions 
every week with the union grievance 
committee from his plant. Not that 
the fellow was opposed to unionization 
—he just wished to heaven that he and 
the grievance committee could get their 
mutual troubles straightened out every 
week with something remotely ap- 
proaching despatch. He found a way to 
do it too. Nowadays the members of 
the grievance committee get through 


with the week’s business almost as soon | 


as they get into the boss’s office. That's 
because there aren’t any chairs in there 
any more. 


Mad Art 


The winner of the grand prize for the 
most beautiful costume at the annual 
Mad Arts Ball held last Saturday in New 
York was a young lady who came 
dressed in a milk bottle, bearing a sign, 
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...after /2 /ong years 
of BEARING trouble... 


Bronze bearings, carrying squeeze rolls heated with circulating 
oil at about 450°F., were giving lubrication trouble to a 
Canadian converting paper mill. “Dag” colloidal graphite has 
solved their high-temperature, high-pressure difficulty - they 
say, ‘For the first time in ten or twelve years we have been 
free from trouble on the bearings in question. We are sur- 
pised how long it lasts.” “Dag” colloidal graphite 
blended with the petroleum oil provides the extra lubrication 
required under extreme conditions. Ask your oil 


supplier about his colloidal graphited industrial lubricants. 
Send for Technical Bulletin Number 130. 
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Agency—James G. LAMB Co. 
YORK ICE MACHINERY CORP........... 42 


Agency—J. M. MatTues, Inc. 
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“A Handy Quart.” Though this was 
| not exactly in the spirit of the \f, 

Arts Ball—which is intended to b hie 
| spoof of current advertising—it \ \.. 4. 
| you can see for yourself, a fairly ste, 


esting costume (Miss McCall turned 
out to be a stooge sent to the ball to 
drum up a little publicity for Owens. 
Illinois’ new Handi-Quart bottle). 

We liked better the gentleman who 
arrived with a load of balloons tied to 
his hair, carrying a sign saying, “Stop 
Falling Hair,” just as we liked the young 
lady wandering around with a lot of 
knitting paraphernalia representing 
“Bungles for Britain.” 


Ban 


The Will Hays office in Hollywood, 
which keeps a sharp eye on morals in 
the movies, put the brakes on a fast- 
growing trend last week by forbidding 
the further use of sweater pictures in 
the films or in film publicity. Right 
away a hue and cry went up from those 
who had developed a fondness for these 
pictures—but an even greater hue 
promptly came from an unexpected, 
though perfectly logical source—the 
Knitgoods Workers’ Union of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


Skip It, Thanks 


A gift we don’t especially yearn for 
this Easter is the one Saks Fifth Ave. 
thinks it would be nice for the little 
woman to hand out this year—Charbert’s 
Razor Towels, to use for handling and 
wiping blades, so “He won’t cut your 
most precious guest towels.” 
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Whence Today’s Orders 


It’s a wise order that knows its own 
father. Or rather, it’s a wise company 
that knows the ope of its orders. 

In these days a lot of people are try- 
ing to analyze the sources of business to 
determine just how much of it actually 
is due to defense orders. But it’s not 
easy to do, because even those who get 
the orders cannot tell what started them. 

Witness the case of Stewart-Warner. 
One of their distributors got an order 
from a customer in the lawn-mower 
business who ordinarily buys Alemite fit- 
tings for his year’s production. ‘This 
time his order was just ten times its 
usual size. 

So the distributor called him by long- 
distance to tell him there was a mistake 
in the order, that someone evidently 
had misdealt a decimal point. He as- 
sumed it would be O.K. to alter the 
order to the usual amount. 

But oh, no! replied the customer. ‘lhe 
figure was all right. He had a huge order 
for lawn-mowers for use on air-fields— 
definitely a defense order. 

So how can Stewart-Warner or any 
other manufacturer of raw materials, 
fabricating parts or any other secondary 
product know how much of his business 
springs from the defense effort? He just 
can’t. Those whose business it is to 
tape and analyze business must do a lot 
of deducing and inferring these days. 
And that’s a job for professionals. ‘The 
amateur at business analysis steps to bat 
with two strikes on him when he tries to 
draw conclusions from the uncertain 
data that are available to him. 


Selling Menu 


Down on Commerce St. in San An- 
tonio I ran into a restaurant keeper who 
is a salesman. And how a salesman—a 
teal salesman, | mean—does shine out 
like a good deed in a naughty world— 
in any business. 

His was a small place, but his neon 
sign caught my eye. “A Really Nice 
Place to Eat,” it said. 

Inside, there was the inevitable coun- 
ter down one side and tables on the 
other. And as I sat, I first saw the sign 
that filled the space over the door. “If 
every friend of mine brought in a friend 
of his—oh boy, what a business!” 

Then I picked up the menu; and oh 
boy, what a menu! 

“This Is My Catalog” declared the 
cover. And then it continued: 

“Everybody likes to read a menu, but 
in all the cafes I have ever known, 
menus have been jerked away from cus- 
tomers just as soon as they order. 


“THAT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE. 
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“The longer you want to read it, the 
better we'll like it, because we hope and 
feel sure you will find a ‘favorite’ that 


you may want to order the next time | 


you come in. 
“And you may rest assured that every 


item listed here is going to be cooked as | 


cleanly and as expertly as it is humanly 
possible to cook it. 

“BECAUSE 

“In the final analysis, your satisfac- 
tion and continued patronage are the 
only things we are interested in. 

C. H. POMEROY.” 

‘That was the cover. And when I got 
inside, I found out why a diner might 
well “like to read a menu’’—that par- 
ticular menu, at least. 

Let me pick just a few items from a 
big flock all in the same style: 

“Corned Beef and Cabbage—If Dinty 
Moore had made this specialty of his as 
truly delicious as ours, poor old Jiggs 
would never have had any because Dinty 
would have eaten it all. ‘The tenderest 
Kansas City briskets and Texas’ famous 
Valley cabbage are perfectly prepared in 
making this fine ‘old timer’ a really 
swell dish.” 

Mouth watering? Well listen to this: 

“Enchiladas—The unquestioned pop- 
ularity of our way of making this Mexi- 
can specialty makes us know that you, 
too, will heartily enjoy them. All of the 
‘rubbery’ and ‘gooey’ tastelessness of the 
usual enchilada has been 
and our service represents our concep- 


‘tion of perfection.” 


There’s just room for one more: 

“Individual Chicken Pot Pie—Here is 
a most expert blending of tender young 
chicken, green peas, fresh carrots and 
potatoes with a delicious heavy chicken 
gravy. All seasoned perfectly and topped 
with a light, crisp crust. It is a delight- 
ful meal.” 

Now, I ask you, is that selling? 

“Who writes your menu?” I asked 
the waitress. 

“The boss,” she replied, ‘“‘and it 
sounds just like him.” 

“Well, if this chow tastes as good as 
it reads,” I went on, “it ought to be 
pretty good.” 

“I’ve been eating it regular for four 
years that I’ve worked here,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘and I'll say it’s pretty good.” | 

It was. Hence my respects to Mr. 
Pomeroy, his chef, and his salesmanship. 


Catch “em Young 


“Laber troubles,” writes a Pennsyl- 
vania industrialist, commenting on a 
recent piece in Business Week, “are like 
fires—in both cases if you get at them in 
the first few minutes, there is not likely 
to be a conflagration.” WC. 
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Copy all Records Speedily.. . 
Accurately...Legibly... Actual, 
Enlarged or Reduced Size! 


Hundreds of businesses, large and 
small, banish costly copying prob- 
lems with Rectigraph photocopy 
process. Speed up efficiency... 
avoid delays. Exact copies of con- 
tracts, designs, charts, letters, le- 
gal documents, etc., quickly re- 
produced by photography. No 
checking or proof-reading. Ac- 
cepted as legal evidence. Single 
copies or quantities at low cost 
save hours on rush jobs. Easy to 
operate and simple to install, 
Rectigraph requires no darkroom. 


GET THE FACTS. Investigate Recti- 
graph and its application to your spe- 
cific business. We'll furnish complete 
information. You be the judge. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
430 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ads, Charts, 
Blue Prints, 
Contracts, 
Designs, Pay- 
rolls, Leases, 
Invoices, Tex 
Sheets, Testi- 
monials, etc 


PROTECTION FENCE 
AT FACTORY PRICES 


* 
, a 


Copper-bearin INTERLOCKING Fence is 
heavily “hot-dipped” galvanized for extra 
rust protection. Non-climbable permanent 
protection. Lowest-cost-per-year. Save 
buying DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY. 

ESTIMATES. Expert Erection Service. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 


400 W. Adams Street Morton, 


Ilinois 
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THE TREND 


WAGES AND THE PRICE DILEMMA 


The immediate effect of National Steel’s 10¢-an-hour 
wage increase this week was to force a showdown on 
wages in the steel industry. But, more broadly inter- 
preted, it threatened a rising wage spiral and, through 
that, a rising price spiral. Thus Mr. Weir's action brought 
the Administration up short—face-to-face with one of the 
most ticklish problems of the defense effort. 

Looking at the record, it would seem as if the govern- 
ment has had no price philosophy at all. Mr. Henderson, 
whenever possible, has “talked” prices down. In only a 
few instances has he fixed prices: on second-hand ma- 
chine tools, on aluminum, zinc, and steel scrap, and, 
pending wage negotiations, on bituminous coal. And, 
curiously, the Department of Agriculture has actually 
taken steps to raise prices of hogs and dairy products. 
Thus, seemingly, the left hand holds prices down, while 
the right hand lifts them up. 


© However, the situation is not as bad as it appears. ‘The 
hog-dairy-poultry program is precautionary. ‘The idea is 
to provide farmers with an incentive to fatten hogs, in- 
crease milk production, and raise more chickens. By lift- 
ing prices of critical foodstuffs now, Agriculture hopes to 
avert shortages and much higher prices later. It’s a 
shrewd tactic. 

Reverse procedure is used on industrial raw materials. 
Here the government has gone along on the assumption 
that most producers are operating at capacity—or nearly 
so; that price advances will not discover any major addi- 
tional output; that, therefore, a rise in quotations would 
simply mean a general rise in the price level and in de- 
fense costs without a compensating increase in supply. 

Henderson's method has been to use priorities sparingly 
as a means of holding down prices of such key defense 
items as machine tools, aluminum, magnesium. Others, 
like nickel and special types of steel, have been placed 
under voluntary rationing. Here the emphasis has been 
to keep buyers, not engaged in direct defense operations, 
away from supply. They have not been permitted to bid 
up prices in a free market. 

To date major efforts have been concentrated on such 
basic raw materials as lead, zinc, copper, steel, coal. For 
this, there is good reason. If basic raw materials are held 
in check, then prices in the subsequent along-the-line 
manufacturing process also ought to stay put. At least, 
there would be no upward pressure from below. And the 
pyramiding of price rise upon price rise—into an inflation 
spiral—would thereby be averted. 


© Compared with the World War period, we are now 
well-advanced in price-control procedure. Prices rose very 
sharply in the 1914-17 period, though once controls were 
established, prices of some key commodities—for instance, 
coal, steel, and non-ferrous metals—actually declined. 
Since the present war broke out in September, 1939, Mr. 
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Henderson’s persuasion has seemed to work. Compared 
with what happened in the early stages of the last war, 
price increases have been moderate: 


% GAINS IN WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


World War Period —Present Period 
Start of Start 
War to Start of of War 


U.S. Monthly War to Monthly to April, 

Entry Aver- Armistice Aver- 1941 = Monthly 
(32 Mos.) age (51 Mos.) age (19 Mos.) Average 

60.0% 1.9% 102.5% 2.0% 9.3% 5 


Commodity Group 


All commodities. . . 


Re Pee 100.6 3.1 200.6 3.9 26.8 14 
RG 5.0 bake aN 23.1 0.7 91.8 1.8 15.3 ( 
NS FI 28.5 0.9 67.5 1.3 30.0 l 
Chemicals ....... 107.3 3.4 117.1 2.3 4.3 0.2 
Petroleum ....... 67.3 2.1 117.4 2.3 —3.3 —,2 
CE wccacaccdiss S| oan 3 ey 4.5 0.2 
Iron and steel..... a. Sr 47 628 0.4 Nil 
Nonferrous metals.. 152.6 4.8 101.9 2.0 12.6 0.7 
1.7 161.3 3.2 16.8 0.9 


5 Rp ea Sore 53.2 


Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


It is doubtful if the semi-opportunistic tactics of the 
Administration can succeed in keeping prices under con- 
trol indefinitely. Since labor costs are about to rise in the 
country’s two basic raw material industries—steel and 
coal—something more fundamental than “persuasion” 
has become urgent. If coal and steel prices rise, costs all 
along the line, would be affected. The pressure—from the 


.bottom up—would be turned on! 


© To control the situation now, Henderson may try to 
persuade coal and steel producers to maintain current 
prices, with the promise to protect them in the event that, 
later on, costs rise again because of wages. The argument 
for this is that both steel and coal are now producing at a 
considerably higher rate than in 1939; that, therefore, per 
unit costs of output are lower, and that the major com- 
panies are in a position to absorb increased costs without 
material lessening of their profits relative to such a fairly 
good year as 1939. 

But in that event, profits would certainly fall below 
1940; and since steel and coal have had a series of lean 
years in the ’thirties to look back upon, any proposal to 
pass up recoupment of losses would be regarded as unbusi- 
nesslike. So Washington is certain to find price persua- 
sion of this sort anything but easy. 


@ What it really comes to is this: ‘The Administration 
must formulate a policy now, or must act ever so much 
more drastically later. If prices of raw materials start 
going up, then prices all along the line will tend to go up. 
Therefore, it would be forced to fix prices of more and 
more commodities. And the problems of restraint would 
become more and more complex—in fact, they’d be with- 
out end—until the price of nearly everything had been set. 
So that’s the predicament the Administration now 
faces; that’s why what happens in coal and steel is so 

important. 
The Editors of Business Week 
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